1¢ Military Will Take Half of Our Industrial Output 
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N view of the importance of paper Perhaps your direct advertising, too, 

conservation, most advertisers can be made more effective with the 
demand that each unit of their printed aid of Levelcoat printing papers. Cost? 
advertising must work harder than Even advertisers with modest budgets 
ever before. Cosmetic manufacturers’ can profit by using these new-type / 
catalogs, circulars, and brochures papers because Levelcoat papers provide | 
typify this trend. They are more at- all the beauty of costly printing papers j Printing pe . salen 
tractive with eye-catching illustrations at surprisingly low prices. Pet. Compare With “ze 
in life-like color. Copy is printed clear- Levelcoat papers are for all types of 
cut. And to assure fine printed results, letterpress printing. For free sample x 
the paper itself is super-smooth. book, address our nearest sales office. | edge of —- of greatly enlargeg 

Like many other advertisers, cos- Or ask your paper merchant. And if a the co pon utveleoat Paper 
metic manufacturers turn to Level- special paper or printing problems | is “evelcoat paper ed SMOOthness 
coat™ papers to get qualities that give need solution, call in a Kimberly-Clark Peocesens ed y aw ead artis 
direct advertising more selling power. technician for quick, expert advice. unexcelled prin’ the secrer on 
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“How can an actor cracking jokes 
sell goods for us?”’ said the serious Big 
Business man. Remember? The date 
was about 1924. 

But actors cracking jokes, and 
sometimes not very good jokes—have 
sold a lot of people since 1924. 

And what was the serious business 
man’s reaction when he first heard of 
box tops, or premiums, or combina- 
tion offers, or continuities with char- 
aciers putting over the punch lines in 
balloons? Or soap operas, treasure 
hunts, quiz programs, grand opera, 
dramatized commercials? 

Pfui! ... All right for some firms, 
maybe—but ours is a serious business 
... 51x months later, lots of s.b.m. 
were using these ideas and devices. 

Anything that sells people can sell 


goods; and anything that sells goods 
isn’t silly—but serious business. 


* * * 


Ours is a serious business, too— 
selling advertising space in comics 
sections in 24 of the largest and best 
Sunday newspapers. 

These MG Sunday comics sections 
sell people—or how else could they 
show a 75° readership among adults? 


And why else would the best and 
most popular Sunday newspapers 
publish comics sections? 

Many of these MG comics are old 
enough to vote. People have liked 
them a long time . . . Tying up your 
product with something people like is 
hardly a new idea, but it’s still good. 

MG comics, moreover, aren’t any- 
thing exotic or exclusive. Not orchids, 
or Audubon prints, or Balinese ballet 
—but something 11,000,000 families 
buy, read, enjoy—every Sunday! 

Talk about traffic! What other 
medium gets 75% reception every 
week from one-third of the families in 
this country—and the best third at 
that? 

Pack 11,000,000 circulation into 
the 20 states which afford the largest 
volume of retail sales—and you have 
coverage that gets action; more than 
50% of the families in 687 cities in the 
over-10,000 bracket. Coverage of that 
calibre makes calls in even Class C 
stores, makes enough customers come 
in and ask for your product so your 
dealers know you’re selling for them! 

Metropolitan Group, incidentally 
needs no merchandising; the trade 
catches on at the same time as ‘the 


customers. Grocers, druggists, depart- 
ment stores buyers and operators of 
all-night lunch wagons read MG 
comics sections every Sunday because 
they’re people as well as merchants. 

And in MG Comics, it’s pretty 
hard to miss an ad. You have half a 
newspaper page to play with. You 
have four colors, to show package and 
product so both are recognizable. 
Space enough to put over a big story, 
and color to make it sing... No other 
advertising competition; either, on 
the same page, or at the same time. 

The cost is low, too; lower per 
impression than any other medium. 


* * * 


These are serious times, in which 
to get business. Metropolitan Group 
should be serious business on any 
national advertiser’s mind or calendar 
this year . . . because it’s a certain 
medium, a big medium, a resultful 
medium—and a cheap medium. 

Seriously—don’t you want toknow 
more about... 


METROPOLITAN GROUP 
—New York, Detroit, Chicago 


and San Francisco. 
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Information (Please) for Business 


“What's the distance by air from Lisbon to New York? 
"Where can the Red Cross buy bias tape at wholesale?” . . . “Is 
a process server on a salary an employe?” . . . “Where can cucum- 
ber seeds be bought?” “What do lawyers do in their spare 
time?’ . . . “What firms in the U. S. make cottonseed oil?” .. . 
‘In which one of two places named Butler in the U.S. are port- 
able steel buildings made?” “How many Presidential terms 
have there been?” . . . “What is the gauge of Russian railways?” 
... What percentage of the Philippine population is Japanese?” 


These are typical questions asked by business men or companies 
of the Business Branch of the Newark Public Library, one of the 
three U.S. public libraries devoted entirely to business. (The 
others are in Boston and Cleveland.) Because of its location in 
the Metropolitan New York area, the one in Newark has an 
opportunity to serve a large number and a great variety of patrons. 
It has its own three-story building, erected in 1927, two blocks 
from the Pennsylvania Station in Newark. The site, building and 
equipment represent a city investment of about $230,000. It 
passes out information not only to near-by New York and New 
Jersey, but it also answers mail and telephone inquiries from dis- 
tant points and even from foreign countries. Representatives of 
libraries from other communities, desirous of improving their own 
facilities, regularly visit the branch, which is by way of becoming 
a model for business libraries. 


A few large companies have their own libraries. Others can get 
assistance from special libraries in their own fields, industries or 
professions. But the public library must fulfill the function of 
information-purveyor to thousands. Though only the three men- 
tioned above devote all their facilities to the needs of business, 
there are hundreds of others that have special departments and a 
few trained workers who can take care of the commoner types of 
questions posed by business people. 


Skimming over summaries of requests for information received 
by the Newark Business Branch during the past year, we find a 
panorama of the most perplexing problems that have plagued in- 
dustry during this period. There has been a consistent demand 
for lists of firms to which defense contracts have been awarded, 
both by firms wishing to sell to them and by individuals wishing 
jobs with them. There are also many other types of questions 
about government contracts. 


With payrolls expanding, many recent questions have been con- 
cerned with personnel, time and motion study, employer-employe 
relations, etc. “Are salaries in industry and business being raised 
in proportion to wages?’ asked one client. 


Here are other assorted questions typical of our martial era: ‘Is 
there a defense program at Madison, Wis.?” “Where can I 
get a list of army camps in the U.S. and the number of men at 
each?’ (Wanted for a selling list.) . . . “How should the 
Minister of Canada be addressed ?”’ “What yield may I ex- 


pect from defense bonds if I sell them before they are due?” .. . 
‘How can I get the details of the priorities ruling on paper 
board?” 
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Some of the problems presented put the Branch workers jp 
their mettle. For instance, there was the case of a local engin. -r- 
ing company with an order from a place that appeared ti be 
Tanger’; the office boy had lost the envelope, but the lib. 1 
soon identified the source of the order as Tangier, Africa. 


Such questions as “What amount of lubricating oil was | in. 
sumed in 1940?” and “What were the sales of cigarettes by 
brands during the last five years’ are not uncommon. Other f. rly 
typical ones: “Is daylight saving used in the Adirondacks?” 
“What are the subsidiaries of Allied Chemical and Dye Cor; 

. “In what denominations do bonds of C & O come?” Orher 
questions frequently asked concern the form of constitution fi. a 
corporation, proper forms of notices to stockholders, announce- 
ments of directors’ meetings, etc. Little businesses ask for j.cl 
in drafting form letters. One company recently asked advice on 
staging a sales convention. 


Then there are the bewildering problems of individuals, such 
as the man who had forgotten the name of the laundry in Miami 
where he had left his shirts—he only knew it was a block away 
from his hotel. One pvor fellow wanted to learn the name of 
the town in which he had been born—something like Farmington, 
he said; and 20-odd years ago it used to cost 50 cents to go from 
there to Allentown. Newly arrived refugees often consult direc- 
tories, through which they hope to trace relatives who preceded 
them to these shores. 


One of the strangest requests came from a filling station—how 
to give first aid to a kitten that had fallen into a bucket of crude 
oil. “Don't let Pussy lick herself, and phone for a vet right 
away,” said the resourceful library lady. 


Miss Marian C. Manley, librarian at the Business Branch, is 
well known in business circles, not only because so many have 
referred questions to her, but also because she speaks and writes 
on business information service and allied topics. To SM’s editors 
it is gratifying to learn that she finds the annual Survey of Buying 
Power helpful (Plug, but it came unsolicited). She has even found 
uses for it we had not thought of. For instance, when a resident 
of a New Jersey suburban town found he had been transferred to 
Chicago, she used the Survey of Buying Power to help him pick 
out a residential community in which he would feel at home, 
one where living costs and conditions would be about like those 
his family had to leave. 


Careers in Doll-Making 

Women have been making dolls since prehistoric days, but 
Edith Flack Ackley, of New York, has earned the distinction of 
finding more ways of making the pastime pay than any other 
person has ever done. Not only has doll-making opened up 
several careers for Mrs. Ackley, but she has also helped other 
women to earn bread and butter, and even cakes, through follow- 
ing in her foosteps. 


Mrs. Ackley made her first doll years ago for her small daughter. 
Later, after her first husband's 
death, she made dolls and 
marionettes and sold them; put 
on her own marionette shows; 
taught marionette-making at 
Summer camps; and finally 
wrote a book on marionettes. 
Orders for other books fol- 
lowed. One of them, “Dolls 
to Make for Fun and Profit,” 
brought her hundreds of letters 
from women, some asking ad- 
vice, others sending her dolls 
they had made and telling of 
their experiences in the field. 
She found that so many readers 
wanted guidance in making 
money through  doll-making 
that she wrote a book, entitled 
“A Doll Shop of Your Own,” 
which was published by Thomas 


Raw materials cost: 35¢. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 « yea 
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NowHERE can you find anything to equal the ma- 
jestic beauty of Niagara Falls and the mighty surge and 
roar of its turbulent water. 


Nor can you find another medium like WTIC for selling 
the Southern New England market—a market where 
buying income is far above the national average.* 


Reach the prosperous people here through their favorite 
source of news and entertainment... WTIC... and dis- 
cover why wise national advertisers agree that 


THERE’S NOT ANOTHER LIKE IT! 


*Sales Management, December 1, 1941. 
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The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member of NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 
Representatives: WEED & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


SELL THE SOUTH’S BIGGEST MARKET 


When your problem is how to get more sales, but 
keep your selling costs down—the solution is 
The Houston Chronicle. Houston is the South’s 
biggest market, and The Houston Chronicle gives 
you the largest coverage at the lowest milline 
rate in Texas—daily or Sunday. 


Just think! Houston spent $21,000,000 more 
in Retail Sales than any other Southern city in 
1940 (U.S. Census). In 1941 Houston’s Retail 
Sales jumped up 12%. And currently Uncle Sam 
is pouring 750 million dollars into the Houston 
area for defense. 


For 29 consecutive years advertisers have 
overwhelmingly chosen The Chronicle to do 
their selling job. Last 
year they placed 53.1% 
more advertising in The 
Chronicle than in .the 
second Houston paper, 
and 153.3% more than 
in the third Houston 


paper. 


HOUSTON EMPLOYMENT 


UP 41.9% 


ABOVE 1929 
HOUSTON PAY ROLLS 
) oO 
UP 53.6 Yo 
ABOVE 1929 
Based on Average Month 


of 1929; Figures from 


. B f Busi Re- 
The Chronicle can do a seaeeh, Guile 4 


selling job for YOU, too. |_"**** 


AH HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


First in Circulation and Advertising 
for 29 Consecutive Years 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives 
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A. Stokes a few months ago and has been bringing in enthusia 
letters from new devotees. 


“I wish I were triplets,” wistfully says Mrs. Ackley as she t 
of the various sidelines she had explored, all related to the mak 
of dolls and marionettes. She has never yet caught up with 
demand for her dolls, which are sold individually, many of tl 
made to order, and through one New York shop. (They ret. 
for about $6.50.) But she has done many other things, such 
designing doll patterns for magazines. (The Woman's Hom: 
Companion showed one of her dolls in color, using a full page, 
and sold 40,000 patterns for making the doll.) She designed a 
coconut doll for a children’s book. Once she made a marionc ic 
show for Elizabeth Arden, turning out everything from the mari- 
onettes to their props—perfume bar, dressing table, etc—to he 
shipping case. 
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There’s room for everyone in the doll-making world, Mrs. 
Ackley holds, because each one creates her own adaptation of the 
craft. One of her correspondents, an 11-year-old Texan, has built 
up a little business making cowboy dolls. A family in Holly- 
wood—mother and several children—-are doing well with dolls 
patterned after movie stars. One girl, a victim of infantile 
paralysis, wrote that she had sold her first marionette and had 
orders for several others. 


For one who, according to her own estimate, has had “‘no busi- 
ness experience,” Mrs. Ackley has done a remarkably good job 
of telling women how to conduct their own doll shops. She 
assumes that her readers are starting from scratch, and that they, 
too, have no business experience; and she tells them how to make 
signs and where to put them, and how to decorate their windows, 
even though the windows are in cottages or brownstone fronts. 
She tells them how to get publicity, through such methods as 
lending dolls to local travel agencies for exhibits, and through 
having stories published in newspapers. She even tells them how 
to make miniature furniture, to dress up their doll displays. 


One of her theories is that men do like dolls, no matter what 
they say about it. She recalls that her first husband rushed out 
and bought a doll for Telka just after she was born. (Other men, 
about to become fathers and feeling sure they'd have daughters, 
have been known to buy dolls before their babies were born.) 
Little boys love marionettes, she says; and when she has put on 
displays of doll-tea-parties, boys have vied with one another for 
the privilege of “pouring tea’’ at the small tables. Moreover, 
when Telka exhibits her paintings of dolls, her best customers 
‘are men. 


In private life, Mrs. Ackley is really Mrs. Stow Wengenroth. 
Her husband is a prominent artist and lithographer. 


How to Start But Not Stop a Rumor 


Hundreds of people stomp into Western Union Telegraph 
offices every day, the company tells SM, and huff, “You fellers 
must have made a mistake: Here's a cable from my son in the 
Army and it’s marked ‘Sans Origine.’ I've ransacked the gazeteer 
and there isn’t any such place.” 


Gently WU explains that cablegrams from American armed 
forces at foreign points are delivered with the date line reading 
“Sans Origine’ to prevent clues as to the location of our troops 
from getting into the clutches of Hitler, Hirohito & Co. 


Then a lot of amateur Sherlocks telt WU that “Sans Origine” 
is Icelandic or Gaelic so the boy who sent the cable must be in 
Iceland or Ireland. When they are informed that the phrase 1s 
French, they immediately pounce on the conclusion that the 
A. E. F. has gone back to Brest, Bordeaux and way points. No, 
siree, you can’t fool them. And so another rumor starts snow- 
balling from Bangor to Bakersfield. 


The answer, of course, is that the French phrase is no indication 
whatsoever of the location of the troops. It is one of the standard 
phrases used in international communication, one of many, al! in 
the language of Mademoiselle from Armentieres. But does this 
explanation satisfy the mongerers of rumor? Not much. “Why 
just the other day,” they confide, “my buddy Joe cabled me. 
He’s right near Paris, but the censor is keeping it dark . . . 
Thus, with embroideries, far into the night. 
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We're all in the Army these days. And advertisers 
who want to keep doing friendly business with 
women are wise to be aware of the broader inter- 
est women have these days in the world’s news. 


Smart, modern, active women—the kind who make 
the best customers for advertised goods—are as in- 
timately concerned with the news as you are. That’s 
what makes The New York Times such a good buy 
for advertisers with a message for women. 


Value-conscious always, women are reading The 
Times with keener-than-ever attention. They know 
that in The Times they get the most news. And 
they like the intelligent way The Times covers news 
of their special interests—the daily page directed by 
Woman’s Editor Kathleen McLaughlin; Jane Holt’s 
“News of Food”; Virginia Pope’s news of fashion; 
Catherine Mackenzie’s “Parent and Child’; Susan 
Sheridan’s “Home, Sweet Home.” 


These days, when advertising is news women need, 
putting it in a newspaper is smart business. And 
putting it in The New York Times gets it read by 
one of the biggest audiences of women in the coun- 
try. That’s why advertisers use The Times more 
than any other medium in New York... why you 
ought to get in touch with us today. 


Lhe Neu York Times 


“*ALL THE BREWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT 


INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Aero Digest 


American Builder and Building Age . 38-39 
American Telephone . & Saee ath a 
The American 
Architectural Record 
Artkraft Sign Co. 


Bakers Weekly .. 

Beach Publishing Co. 
Better Homes & Gardens ... é 
The Birmingham News & Ase Herald . 56 


R. W. Bixby, 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Brick & Clay Record 


Castle Films 
Cellophane 


Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering 

The Chicago Times 

Chicago Tribune 


The Detroit News 


Ediphone 


Farm Journal 
Free & Peters, 
Food Industries 


J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 


The Hartford Courant 
Heating and Ventilating 
Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 
Hotel Bismarck 

Hotel Mayfair = 

The Houston ¢ hronicle 


The Iron Age 
KFSD (San Diego) 


Kimberly-Clark Corp 
(Des Moines) 


KSO-KRNT 


Machinery 


Marine Engineering and Shipping 


Review 


Mathias & Carr, 
Metropolitan Group 


Newsweek 


The New York T 


The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma 


City ) 


“Partner Wanted” 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Popular Mechanics Magazine 


Power 


Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance 
Ross Federal Research Corp. 
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Schenley Distillers Corp. 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review 
and Daily 


Textile World 


WDRC (Hartford) eae 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 30-31 
WFIL (Philadelphia) 
WHO (Des Moines ) 
Winston-Salem Journal 
WIR (Detroit) 

WOW (Omaha) 
WTAR ( Norfolk) 
WTIC (Hartford) 


Zippo Mfg. Co. 
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As seen by an editor of S 


“The Unconquerable Guts” 


HONOLULU AND ENGLAND know a lot more about 
the immediate effects of war than do most of us in the 
Continental United States. Out in Honolulu you can be 
sure they “Remember Pearl Harbor,” but the Star-Bulletin 
of that city doesn’t intend to let national advertisers and 
their agencies blitz them as did the Japs on December 7. 
Their faith in their market, their “unconquerable guts,” is 
exemplified in an advertising order received yesterday by 
SM for a page in the April 10 Survey of Buying Power. 
For a second example see pages 18 and 19 where under 
Advertising Under a Blitz” we show how the stout- 
hearted British carry on aggressive advertising and pro- 
motion under conditions far more discouraging than any 
this country will see during 1942, if ever. You may wish 
to show these Honolulu and British examples to any of 
your associates who think that conditions are so ‘‘adverse”’ 
that se//zng in all forms should be stopped for the duration. 
A very interesting—and convincing—analysis of what 
has gone on in Britain is to be found in the January issue 
of the house organ of the A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. Art 
Nielsen established his Food and Drug Index in Great 
Britain in the Summer of 1939 in response to the desire 
of some of his American clients. Six weeks later England 
was at war with Germany and for a short time it seemed 
inevitable that operations would have to be suspended 
until post-war days. But British manufacturers soon dis- 
covered that, despite all the dislocation brought on by the 
war, people continued washing their hands, brushing their 
teeth, eating breakfast—continuing as far as possible all of 
their fundamental habits. So, instead of Nielsen’s contract 
being cancelled, every single client told him ‘‘full steam 
ahead.”” Ten new ones have been added since war started. 
Free face cream and powder to girls in British plants 
making weapons of war is being provided by the British 
Government. At factory canteens girls can buy lipsticks 
and cosmetics. The British find that the easy availability 
of such products raises the morale of workers. 
British marketing men believe that a post-war develop- 
ment may be increased buying through what may be termed 
“factory or office cooperatives.’’ The increased distribution 
of goods through factories and offices plus the blitzing or 
otherwise driving out of business of about a third of 
Britain's small retailers is expected to spell a continued 
concentration of sales through relatively large establish- 
ments. 


After the War—Full Employment 


THAT’S THE TITLE of a pamphlet which every sub- 
scriber of SM should read. You can get it by addressing 
your request to the National Resources Planning Board, 
Was! en . « 

It is an answer to the question which worries all of us— 
what will happen when peace returns? It may not be the 
answer, or the perfect answer, but it is the most complete 
answer, the most optimistic answer, we have come across. 

The author is Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard. Dr. Hansen isn’t a “New Dealer” 


he isn’t known as a radical or even a liberal. Usually he 
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Significant Trends 


ALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March |] 


, 1942: 


is pigeonholed as a conservative economist, and is a past- 
president of the American Economics Association. 

We'll take the chance of sutnmarizing his thesis briefly 
-and it 7s taking a chance because there are very few waste 
words in the 20-page paraphlet, and you should read it 
verbatim. 

The problems which worry us are these: What will 
happen to employment and profits when the arms plants 
are closed down, when very little money is appropriated 
for ships, planes, tanks, guns? What will happen when 
we have to pay the national debt? Will war so impoverish 
us that as a nation we must be poor the rest of our lives? 

None of these evil dreams need come true, says Dr. Han- 
sen, if we just use common sense. “We shall have the 
technical equipment, the trained and efficient labor, and the 
natural resources required to produce a substantially higher 
real income for civilian needs than any ever achieved be- 
fore in our history. 

“The aotion that we cannot finance our own production 
is quite without foundation. Every cent ued public 
and private, becomes income for members of our own 
society. Costs and income are just opposite sides of the 
same shield. We can afford as high a standard of living 
as we are able to produce.” 

From a 100-billion dollar national income, Dr. Han- 
sen argues, we can raise enough taxes to finance any prob- 
able public debt and large governmental expenditures as 
well. The interest and principal payments go right back to 
our own citizens, who then have enough to spend to make 
up in large degree for what the taxpayers hand over! And 
anyway, he says, why assume that we shall want to pay 
the debt off rapidly? About 75% of the debt is held by 
useful and necessary institutions that need the income de- 
rived from it. 


What Will We Use for Money? 


WE WILL HAVE HUGE PRODUCTION CAPACITY— 
but where will the purchasing power come from to buy all 
the goods we can produce, once the government stops 
spending the 56 billions a year now planned for arma- 
ment? Dr. Hansen has a ready answer for the period 
immediately following the war. , 

Six possible sources are identified. First, we shall not 
be buying so many bonds out of our wages and salaries. 
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That will give us, as individuals, more cash to spend. Sec- 
ond, we can get out a good deal of the money we have 
put into government bonds, and use it for buying cars, 
houses, furniture and other things we haven't been able 
to buy during hostilities. Third, we can start buying again 
on the instalment plan. Fourth, taxes on consumption will 
be reduced. Fifth, the upper income groups as well will 
stop investing so much in Defense Bonds and invest in 
something else. Sixth, the Government can spend more 
than before on social security, nutrition, public health, aids 
to education and such things. Indeed, so much demand is 
going to be pent up by the war that there is a real danger 
of an inflationary post-war boom, as in 1920. In that case, 
Government policy must be directed toward moderating 
the boom rather than immediately preventing depression. 


Dr. Hansen understands, however, that in recent years 
our economy actually has not distributed enough purchasing 
power to finance full production and employment, and he 
does not expect it to do so for long in the future if we 
continue to rely on ‘‘automatic’’ processes to produce the 
desired result. That must be planned for, and the plans 
must be directed toward maintaining full employment 
when when we have it, rather than allowing a depression 
to occur and then attempting to relieve it. 


This would mainly involve seeing that enough was in- 
vested every year to keep income growing apace with our 
capacity to produce. Private enterprise would have to plan 
to invest enough in manufacturing, railroads, public util- 
ities and housing. And whenever its plans revealed a gap 
—as they probably would sooner or later—the Govern- 
ment ee have to step in with a nation-wide expansion 
of national resources such as urban development, public 
housing, express highways, etc. 

Don't depend upon this brief and inadequate summary. 
Send for the pamphlet “After the War—Full Employ- 
ment.” You will find it thought-provoking, and if you 
agree with it in the main you will get a ‘lift’’ you haven't 
had in many a day, for /f his ideas are sound, and /f they 
are put into practice, it means that the post-war period here 
can be more like the democratic free-enterprise America 
than most of us have been daring to expect. 


His answer will not suit those who think that we can 
go back to the era of the Twenties when there was little 
or no governmental “‘interference’’ with business, nor will 
it suit those who think that we should adopt the “ism” 
doctrines of complete state control over business. His 
answer is that there can be a “middle way,” and that we 
should follow it. 


Significant Shorts 


News from the Mad-House: From a former contribut- 
ing editor, for the past eight months in Government serv- 
ice, comes a note that his department is moving again— 
for the fifth time since he went down there. “In previous 
moves, the basic reason has been: expanding personnel, 
overflowing into hallways and spreading all over one an- 
other, but this time it is a case of another branch encroach- 
ing on us. It is the Rubber branch, which has been cata- 
pulted into great importance since the outbreak of war 
and tire rationing. . . . For a while we were negotiating to 
take over the old city jail at 470 Indiana Avenue, to use 
for office space. It would have been an easy matter to 
have saved a certain number of the clinks as a protective 
sanctum to get some work done—or as protection against 
some of the maniacs that figuratively assail us from time 
to time. . . . It was finally decided that we merited a better 
building than that which was not even fit for criminals. 
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And as an indication of how hard the Government 
expects its Washington servants to work—my friend tells 
me that he got his pay envelope the other day and on the 
back of it appeared these words: ‘To Postmaster—If ad- 
dressee is deceased, return this envelope unopened with 
the date of death in space below.”’ 


What Makes a Magazine?: I received at my home 
the other day a letter which may help to explain the suc- 
cess of Life. Nearly a year ago, I asked them for a 
pamphlet which they offered to readers. On February 10 
came a brief note referring to my interest in a certain sub- 
ject as evidenced in the letter last Spring, and a concluding 
paragraph referring to a feature in the February 16 issue 
and stating, “In order to get the text to you in advance, 
we have had special tear sheets run off from our Chicago 
offices, and a set of these pages is on its way to you. I do 
hope you will find the article of interest.” Knowing how 
hard it is to do things like that for SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
10,000 subscribers, I am tremendously impressed by Life's 
ability to perform such an organization miracle when it has 
more than 2,000,000 mail subscribers. 


More Packaged Beer: Estimates just released by the 
Research Company of America show that for 1941 as com- 
pared with 1940 sales of draught beer remained relatively 
unchanged while those of bottled and canned beer in- 
creased 19.3%. Will packaged beer sales continue to climb 
with cans out? Incidentally, advertising expenditures by 
the industry in 1941 represented less than 4% of sales. 


Looking Ahead at Selling: In a very interesting little 
booklet called “Looking Ahead at Selling,’ H. K. Dug- 
dale of the Baltimore advertising agency of Van Sant, Dug- 
dale & Co., tells of an immigrant father who opened a hot 
dog stand; it succeeded so well that he started another 
stand—another—and finally had a thriving chain of them. 
He had smart, well-paid sales people at each branch, ad- 
vertised religiously, and by 1937 was making enough 
money so that he could give his son the college education 
which he didn’t have. The son graduated from college in 
1940 when things were looking pretty black, and with the 
virginal flush of his newly acquired wisdom told his father 
that with big war on in Europe, one that we might get 
in, with a rapidly rising national debt and the rumor that 
Roosevelt had taken a 99-year lease on the White House— 
the thing to do was to replace the present personnel with 
more inexpensive people and to “‘cut out this costly adver- 
tising, for everybody knows you anyway.” The old man 
thought his college-trained son must have the right dope 
and so he took his advice . . . Recently he sadly said to 
the boy, “Well, son, you better look for another job—the 
bank is taking over the business—you were right—busi- 
ness is going to hell, just like you said it would.” 
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Grorce EGcer, vice-president of Harold 
H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., baby 
food manufacturer, has been appointed 
sales manager. He succeeds H. J. Fitz- 
patrick, who has been loaned to the 
WPB for the duration, Mr. Egger, who 
joined Clapp in July of last year, was 
formerly v.p. in charge of sales of 
Jefferson Island Salt Co. 


Rospert SHANNON succeeds George K. 
Throckmorton as _ president of RCA 
Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. The 
latter is now chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Shannon was formerly 
executive vice-president. 


V. C. CoLe is promoted to general sales 

manager of Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corp., Cleveland. He was formerly s.m. 

of the Addressograph division. Now he 

will head all sales, advertising and export 
sales. 


Rosert Wier, Jr., is named sales man- 

ager of Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

and Bond Electric Corp. divisions of 

Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, II. 

He was previously a sales executive with 
Sun Oil Co. 


L. M. SemBerLincG js appointed to the 
newly created post of asst. s. m., in 
charge of government and manufacturers’ 
sales, by Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
He has been with the company since 
1927. More emphasis will be put on 
sales of manufactured goods for war pro- 
duction as well as direct orders from the 
Government. An office has been opened 
in Washington for quick contact. 


Harotp H. Spracue succeeds J. M. Glea- 

son, resigned, as sales manager of W. F. 

Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston candy firm, 

a subsidiary of Frank G. Shattuck Co. 

Mr. Sprague has been assistant sales man- 

ager for the past six years. He joined 
the company in 1927. 


Photograph of Mr. Wier 
by Kay-Hart, N.Y. 
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General Managers 


What Is a Sound Management 
Policy for Business Today? 


Out of interviews with scores of top executives Mr. Murphy 


develops this composite picture of the way fundamental 


operating policies are changing in the face of two primary 


meeds: The need to win the war, and the need to cushion 


the economic shocks that will come with peace. 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


OR the vast majority of business 
organizations, a management 
policy stripped down to today’s 
needs should contain only these 
two planks: 

1. Do everything possible to win 

the war. 
2. Do everything possible to pre- 
pare the business for peace. 

As to the first plank not much need 
be said, The war so overwhelmingly 
dominates the current business situa- 
tion that individual management can 
do little more than to give 100% co- 
operation to the government. Business 
is under such rigid governmental con- 
trol that not much room is left for 
initiative on the part of management. 
Of course, sOund management is 
needed in a war economy even more 
than it is needed under normal econ- 
omy, but it is a type of management 
that has to be applied to a single ob- 
jective, and that objective is not to 
make money or to create wealth. Our 
main business today is to build imple- 
ments of war for the preservation of 
society against a monstrous enemy. 
Our job now is to create things to be 
destroyed, not to be used in normal 
living. 

In accomplishing this, business is 
showing brilliant resourcefulness. In 
a few months the productive facilities 
of the nation have been shifted from 
a peace to a war basis—a task of in- 
finite proportions that would have 
taken years were it not for the dire 
emergency that confronts us. Already 
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we are engaged in a mass production 
of war goods, the like of which even 
Old Man Mars, himself, never 
dreamed of. New enterprisers are 
rushing their ideas to the aid of the 
country. Inventors have donned Seven 
League boots and are taking unbeliev- 
able inventive strides. The result is 
amazing new materials, new products 
and new processes that are already 
making mighty contributions toward 
the winning of the war. 

But that job is well under way. 
Nearly all the business men I inter- 
view say they are no longer worrying 
about the war. They are sure the 
Allies will be victorious, although it 
may take a long time. However, they 
are wortying about peace, They feel 
that they know what must be done to 
win the war, but they do not know 
how they are to dismantle the gigantic 
war machine which they have built 
and get back on a peace economy. 
They want to know what management 
can do today, while the war is still 
young, to get back to normal business, 
on a sound basis, after peace has been 
declared. It is fairly certain that we 
cannot resume where we left off. 
There is bound to be a period of great 
hesitation, utter confusion and prob- 
ably of outright chaos. What can be 
done to bridge this period with the 
least possible befuddlement ? 

Even though the transition can be 
made with far less trouble than is ex- 
pected, do we want to go back to the 
before-the-war status? Isn’t it possible 


to place business on a better footing 
than it was in the ante-bellum years? 
Can't we remove some of the bottle- 
necks that used to slow up business? 
Can't management take a week off 
now to study the past and to review 
the mistakes that it made and to take 
steps to assure that those mistakes will 
not be repeated in the future? 

What brought the war about? Of 
course, there are many causes, but we 
might reduce them to one main cause 
—the refusal of governments, poli- 
ticians, people, business men, every- 
body, to face facts. That there would 
be another world war, vastly more 
terrible than the last one, had been 
evident to many astute observers for 
many years. The facts were there for 
anyone to see. The observers pointed 
them out to us and warned us what 
would happen unless we did some- 
thing to change the current of these 
facts. But we paid no attention to 
their warnings. 


No. 1: Face the Facts 


Now, while we are all prone to 
ignore the troublesome facts that con- 
front us, it is a peculiar failing. of 
business men. They will not face 
unpleasant facts. 
unpleasant exposition of facts about 
them or their affairs as a reflection on 
their ability. Too often they take a 
purely defensive attitude with respect 
to any suggestions that may be made 
to them as to changes in methods or 
products or policies. So let us set 
down as the first policy for a sound 
management program the necessity for 
facing facts. 

Most top flight executives have such 
a policy, In many cases it is because 
of that policy that they became out- 
standing executives. These men keep 
up an everlasting search for facts. 
They give prompt consideration_to the 
facts that their studies reveal, fo mat- 
ter how damning they may be. 

“The president of a group of entcr- 
prises has a list handed to him evcty 
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morning headed “Troubles.” One 
day recently I found these things on 
the list: Two strikes had developed 
overnight, and a brief statement as to 
the cause. There was an item on the 
number of employes that the corpora- 
tion would probably lose to the draft 
in the next few months. It said that 
at least 50 of these men held vital 
posts and that something would have 
to be done soon to replace them. 
There was a statement that the raw 
material situation is growing progres- 
sively alarming. There was a request 
from the treasurer asking for an ap- 
pointment that day to discuss a dis- 
turbing tax situation. The head of 
the research laboratory had run into 
something he did not like and wanted 
to talk it over. The purchasing agent 
had a hundred varieties of grief on his 
shoulders, and he wanted at least an 
hour as soon as the: president could 
give it to him. 

If the company had any good news 
to report that day, the president was 
not told of it. It is his policy to dele- 
gate the good items in the day’s grist 
to lesser executives. He devotes him- 
self exclusively to trouble, and in these 
times there is usually enough of it to 
keep him fully occupied. 

Another celebrated executive gives 
his mornings to the pleasanter side of 
the day’s work and his afternoons to 
the problems, Many executives make 
it a practice to devote part of the day 
to current matters, whether they are 
good or bad and another portion of 
the day to questions that largely con- 
cern the future of the business. They 
have found that unless they make 
some such arbitrary arrangement of 
their day, they will give all their time 
to the present and usually to the 
brighter side of the present. 

While the most progressive man- 
agements have usually made a practice 
of facing facts, the majority of com- 
panies could hardly be placed in this 
category. A strange thing has hap- 
pened, however. Hundreds of man- 
agements, long given to sweeping facts 
behind the door, are today reversing 
this policy. This is the most surpris- 
ing thing that I encountered in my 
investigation for this article. Perhaps 
the sudden onslaught of the war had 
much to do with this change of atti- 
tude. These executives reasoned that 
if war can come to us as quickly as it 
did on December 7, that anything can 
happen, and that they had better be 
prepared for it. 

'hey have begun to realize that one 
of the best ways to prepare for any 
emergency is to have all the facts 
av. lable about their business, and its 
pr sent condition and future prospects. 
They are beginning to concede that no 
in'<\ligent decisions can be made with- 
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million cans of Spam we just dumped on the docks at Alexandria.” 
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out adequate facts and that certainly 
facts are the basis of any plan or pro- 
gram. 


No. 2: Face Forward 


One of the first decisions that these 
more far-sighted companies have ar- 
rived at is to have a policy toward the 
future. Most managements deal with 
the present, if we count a year or so 
ahead as included in the present. 
Many of them feel that a year into 
the future is as far as it is safe to 
project planning. Most of them, how- 
ever, contend that they have not the 
time to bother. with the future, and 
that the present is supplying them 
with enough troubles, Others are of 
the opinion that radical ideas produced 
by future planning cannot be incor- 
porated into a going business without 
upsetting the whole machine. 

But perhaps the most favored cur- 
rent excuse of business men for not 
dealing with the future is that the 
Government does not want them to. 
Business men by the score have told 
me that the Government frowns on 
any post-war planning. They say the 
Government wants them to devote all 
their efforts to winning the war, and 
not to allow themselves to be dis- 
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tracted by any thoughts or plans that 
do not contribute to faster and faster 
production of war orders. 

It is true that the War and Navy 
departments do not want manufac- 
turers to flirt with any ideas that may 
slow up their production. But it is 
not true that the Government does not 
want manufacturers to do any post- 
war planning. Ofhcial Washington is 
greatly worried about post-war eco- 
nomic conditions and certainly will ap- 
preciate anything that individual com- 
panies may be able to do to ease the 
economic strain that is sure to follow 
the war. 

And if there is anything to the ex- 
cuse that too many extensive changes 
cannot be made in a business set-up 
during normal times, the basis of that 
excuse does not exist now. Many new 
methods can be tried out on a pilot 
scale. Other new things can be made 
ready for trial or actual opetation im- 
mediately following the war. Certainly 
we will never have a better time for 
experimenting with new ideas than 
we have right now. 

Also we have more time to do these 
things now. It is a fine way to employ 
idle salesmen or other idle personnel 
that cannot be used in war produc- 
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tion. I know of at least two companies 
who have their salesmen out looking 
for additional markets that may be en- 
tered after the war. Another concern 
took six of their salesmen who happen 
to have excellent technical training 
and placed them in a newly created 
laboratory. The sole job of these men 
is to study the possibilities of new 
products. 

But the main reason why adopting 
a “Future” policy will not interfere 
with war production is that the per- 
sonnel of a “Future” department 
should have nothing to do but think 
of the company’s future. For a year 
or so they may do little more than to 
acquire a few gray hairs. Developers 
of the future cannot be expected to 
turn out their stuff on time schedule 
or on a mass production basis. 

There are a few outstandingly suc- 
cessful corporations that have had 
“Future” directors for years. I am 
sure that these organizations would be 
the first to concede that these men 
have played a big part in the success 
of their employers. 

Concerns that have smoothly func- 
tioning “Future” departments usually 
tie them in pretty closely with the re- 
search and laboratory divisions, but 
they need not necessarily be part of 
these departments. It is better that 
they be independent and have no obli- 
gations to other departments, but they 
must be free to draw on the facilities 
of those departments if necessary. 


No. 3: 


A heartening thing about the pres- 
ent situation is the large number of 
companies that have adopted a policy 
of maintaining sales effort, even 
though they have little or nothing to 
sell. They are establishing a double 
line joining the past and the future 
with the present. They are apologiz- 
ing to old customers, both through 
advertising and sales calls. They are 
showing new customers how to use 
the goods, how to take advantage of 
their priority rights, explaining to 
them on which products they are 
likely to get the quickest deliveries 
and are doing 101 other jobs which 
may be classified as service. 

Of course, not all companies are 
doing this. Buyers are bitter because 
old friends are passing them by with- 
out even a “howdy.” A _ purchasing 
agent in Cleveland the other day told 
me that he has millions of dollars’ 
worth of orders with concerns that 
supplied him for years. He says he 
knows that this stuff is being shipped 
as rapidly as possible, but he is angry 
because the salesmen of these com- 
panies no longer visit him. “You 
would think I h:4 smallpox,’ he said. 
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Keep on Selling 


“In the meantime,” he added, “we are 
buying from another company in the 
same industry to whom we gave very 
little business in the past. This com- 
pany has been helping us in scores of 
ways, doing everything in its power 
to expedite deliveries and about every- 
thing else it can think of. Whom do 
you think we will buy from when the 
war is Over?” 


No. 4: Check Sales Tools 


Many organizations are taking ad- 
vantage of the lull in their sales di- 
visions to get up company histories, 
sales manuals, catalogs and other liter- 
ature that may take at least a year to 
prepare properly. Work of this kind 
is frequently set aside in normal times 
and often is never taken up again or 
is put out in a makeshift way. 


No. 5: Consider Competition 


In my checkup on what manage- 
ment is doing today, I find new con- 
sideration is being given to competi- 
tion. Competition is being viewed 
more tolerantly and more construc- 
tively, in the light of the nature of 
the competition we are receiving from 
our enemies, whose idea of competi- 
tion is to conquer their markets by first 
killing the people living in those mar- 
kets. Numerous industries are plan- 
ning more cooperative endeavor fol- 
lowing the war. Our whole concep- 
tion of competition is broadening. The 
worst competition of tomorrow may 
come from new materials, products 
and processes that the emergency 
created. Dealing with this radically 
different kind of competition may pre- 
sent a series of tough problems which 
management is already beginning to 
think about. 


No. 6: Win Labor’s Support 


Almost every big executive I talk 
to feels that we will have to deal with 
the labor problem more intelligently 
in the post-war world. Labor will 
have to be persuaded to be more con- 
structive and management will have 
to be persuaded to be more sympa- 
thetic toward labor. Numerous con- 
cerns are living up to the strict letter 
of union requirements, but still are 
neglecting to do many little things that 
they could do to win labor’s unstinted 
cooperation. 

Many managements are giving 
growing attention to this problem. 
The other day I was visting a famed 
executive when he was told of a strike 
that had just been called in one of 
his plants. It was called because of a 
notice that was put up on a bulletin 
board. The union took the attitude 
that the company was taking over a 
union prerogative. It seemed a silly 


thing to strike over. Yet the presi- 
dent took the side of the union. [ie 
said, ‘“There is too much managem: nt 
by bulletin board. That is too cold 4 
way to announce bad news. Had | 
been superintendent of that plan: | 
would have gone to a few old-time 
workers, put my arm around each of 
them, and whispered, ‘Got terrible 
news for you, Jim. The stuffed shirts 
in New York want us to do so-and- 
so. It’s hell, but I guess we got to 
do it.’ The new rules would have 
been quickly accepted if announced in 
that way.” 


No. 7: Improve Training 


Following the war we will see vast 

improvement in training methods— of 
all kinds of workers in the business 
scene. Units in business personnel 
will be scien.ifically trained that have 
never been trained before. One of 
the most amazing outgrowths of the 
war is the vast training programs that 
it has engendered. Unbelievable things 
are being accomplished in speed-up 
training that achieves in a few weeks 
what it formerly took years to bring 
about. 
_ We can carry over our experience 
in war training to peace. We will then 
be training to remove friction in dis- 
tribution, to get rid of bottlenecks all 
along the line, to show how to make 
correct installations, etc. 

Manufacturers will exercise better 
supervision over their distributors. 
They will teach manners to the un- 
couth, tobacco-chewing contractors 
who today are often the only direct 
contact manufacturers have with their 
women housekeeper prospects. 


No. 8: Heed the Consumer 


As a follow-up to Policy No. 7, we 
may expect to see steadily improving 
relations between manufacturers and 
their dealers and the consumer. In 
many lines of trade they had become 
slipshod. Dealers did not keep up 
sizes and maintained poorly balanced 
stocks. In market studies it is com- 
mon to find fast-selling merchandise 
not on display, even in stores that 
carry that merchandise. The want-slip 
system is not used in many stores. 
Buyers seem to regard it as a reflection 
on their buying ability. They think 
they are supposed to anticipate what 
the consumer will want. The consumer 
movement is a direct outgrowth of 
sellers doing too much selling and 
not listening enough to the wishes of 
the consumer. 

Alert management is formulating 
policies to deal with these conditions. 
It will have the jump on its com- 
petitors who are waiting until the war 
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over before they begin even think- 
ng about this problem. 


No. 9: Diversify Lines 


Probably the policy that is the most 
widely practiced now is the develop- 
ment of new products and the diversi- 
fying of lines. Thousands of com- 
panies are considering new products. 
Many have already adopted new prod- 
ucts which they are saving for post- 
war selling. Some are already selling 
these new articles. Many consumer 
lines are being diversified in the direc- 
tion of industry and industrial lines 
are diversifying in the direction of 
the consumer. A manufacturer of 
rubber erasers has added a grinding 
wheel for industrial use. A manufac- 
turer of flavorings sold to food manu- 
facturers has bought out a dessert 
manufacturer who distributes through 
retail stores. 

On the other hand, many companies 
are contracting their lines, getting rid 
of unprofitable or played-out items 
which are easier to toss over now than 
in normal times. 


No. 10: Be More Flexible 


Probably the policy that is most 
needed throughout the business world 
is a policy of flexibility. The policies 
of most organizations are too rigid. 
The older a company grows the more 
likely it is to become set in its ways. 

For instance, numerous companies 
are too fixed in their employment 
practices. Their custom is to employ 
only young people and to let them 
grow up with the organization. The 
result is that the only experience that 
the personnel in these companies has 
is what it acquired with that company. 
As a consequence, viewpoints become 
ingrown, narrow, uninformed. 

Sound management avoids this 
error. It has found it necessary to 
“raise’’ most of its own employes, but 
at the same time, it keeps a constant 
infusion of new blood coming in from 
the outside, in the persons of people 
who have experience in other fields. 

The best managers avoid fixed rules. 
They have principles and_ policies 
which they try to follow but they 
never tie themselves down to unbreak- 
able rules. A wise management keeps 
itself free to make changes in policies 
any time that it sees fit. It keeps 

onstantly adjusting its policies to 
the ever-varying situations that are 
always confronting business men. 

The best executives have certain 

olicies that they may stick to, such 

» this one of maintaining flexibility 
in policies, but they never allow them- 

“ives to get in a position where they 

sard secondary or subsidiary policies 
Sacred Cows. 
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Car Cards Come to Life 


Today’s car cards are 28 inches long, instead of 21 inches as formerly. They. may 
have motion, a third dimension, offer trolley and bus passengers leaflets to take 
home, entertain with advertisements executed in comic strip technique, bear 
swatches of materials. In fact, their. diversity is restricted only by the ingenuity 
of ad men. Reproduced are four cards typical of a host of unusual attention-getters. 
They prove that the old-time plain printed 21 x 11 has been brought up to date. 


1. In Motion: Jax beer (Anfenger agency) is running a series of these “Texas 

Brags.” In this one a string is tied to the Texan’s finger and the bottle. As the 

car or bus moves, the string sways. Several advertisers fasten a spring to their cards. 

Attached is a head, a figure, or a package which bounces up and down or wobbles, 
luring passenger’s eyes. 


2. Quick change: Pantaze Drug Stores, Memphis (Lake-Spiro-Shurman agency), has 

a standard card which remains for 30 or 60 days. On its right is a seven-inch 

space (“Watch this space for weekly Pantaze comparisons”). On it an insert is posted 
with prices for special sales and removed when that sale is ended. 


$8. Take One: Household Finance Corp. (BBDO agency) offers small folders explain- 

ing its services by die cutting cards and inserting the folders. Additional “take 

one” devices involve pads from which readers may tear. off a leaflet, post card, hand- 
bill, ete. 


4M. Third Dimension: Capital City Products Co., Columbus, Ga., staples an actual 

margarine package to its card. Bread and coffee are some other products utilizing 

this technique. An advertising message is beneath the package so it will appear in 

case a vandal yanks off the package. Vandals are few, however, say transit advertising 
companies. 
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Many British ads ask the public 
not to blame the retailer for 
shortages. “But one of these 
days” ... and the maker keeps 
faith with the retailer and pro- 
tects his investment in his trade 
name. Some makers, unable to 
get the high quality ingredients 
formerly used, take their prod. 
uct off the market for the dura- 
tion, but introduce a new sec- 
ondary brand. Cranton is a good 
example. . . . There is no fixed 
“pattern” in British advertise- 
ments. Many advertisers, like 
Ford, have only one customer 
at present, the British Govern- 
ment, but “we will return some 
time.” Others use war only as 
a headline, and weave it into a 
normal product story; a very 
considerable number make no 
reference in their copy to war 
or shortages. 
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UNWRAPT 


The British manufacturer 
doesn’t stop advertising if he 
has to change his formula or 
his packaging. The paper short- 
age stops wrapping on toilet 
soaps—but Palmolive deals with 
the situation proudly, and coins 
“unwrapped but unrivalled.” 
Even manufacturers off the 
market entirely keep plugging 
away—for the day to come. 
recent issue of Punch carried 
ads of five motor cars. 


Black Magic goes into 
honourable retirement 


HE high standard of quality implied by the 
name “ Black Magic Chocolates” has always 
been jealously preserved. 

Now that the shortage of ingredients makes it 
impossible to produce Black Magic just as you 
always knew it, there are to be no half measures ; 
Black Magic will no longer be made until after 
the war. There will be no second-rate Black 
Magic — ever. 

The brighter side of this picture, however, is 
that Rowntree’s are introducing a new assort- 
ment called Cranton — an assortment just as 
varied and interesting as it can possibly be made. 
This assortment is pure and wholesome and full 
of concentrated energy. A box of Cranton, in 
fact, is a box of good food. 


CRANTON 
makes its bow 


1/8 half-puund 
10d. quarter-pound 


Cranton, like all boxed chocolates, is restricted in quantity. If 
your shopkeeper is out of stock, please don't blame him. He does 
his best to get it, and we do our best to keep « fair supply all 
over the countiy with the :uaterials available. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD! 


These are days of action—momentous days. This is not 
the time to recall past achievements—stern, vigorous and 
constant endeavour for our Nation must be the order of the 
day. In Mr. Herbert Morrison's words, we must all “ Go to it.” 

In that task Ford shoulders its share. The vast resources 
—human and mechanical—of the great Dagenham factory, are 
on urgent National work —to the utmost. 

We will return some time to telling the fine story of Ford 
engineering genius—just as we shall return to the making of 
ever-better cars for the pleasant highways of peace-time. 


Meanwhile ...... 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITFD LONDON AND DAGENHAM 


FORD MARC#ES ON 


Advertising 
Under a Blitz 


Advertising in Great Britain today exemplifies the 


unconquerable guts of the government and the people. 


British advertising today is ra- 
tioned (like nearly everything 
else) because of the paper short- 
age, but with the enemy only 20 
minutes away — and often right 
overhead—it retains its essential 
vitality. As pointed out in a valua- 
ble and inspiring Lord & Thomas 
book, “What Is Life Like?” (from 
which six of these eight ads are 
taken) every advertisement ap- 
pearing there today is a flag of 
defiance; is someone’s toast to 
victory. You find the unshaken 
faith of business and the public 
alike in Britain’s future. 
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More women are demanding Palmolive. Yet olive oil has 
now other war-work to do in addition to safeguarding your 
schoolgirl complexion. All the same, there will still be 
enough supplies of Palmolive for albthe women whe want 


it if you will do your share of economising. 
1. 


- 


iy 


Dothis—and you will find Palmolive 
is just as bountiful as ever to the 
schoolgirl] complexions of al! 
women. And remember—Palmoli -¢ 
still costs only 34d. a tablet. 


M 


. Don’t be selfish 


Don't leave Palmolive in bath 
or basin. 
Don't lather lavishly —do it 


out of the water. 

Don’t brush away half the tablet 
on your nail brush—— a little 
makes a big lather. 


Don’t leave the tablet lying in 
water. Keep it in a perforated 
soap dish. 

~ and buy up 
all the Palmolive in the shop. 


© Industry does not think 


any longer in terms of its own 
prosperity : it thinks in terms of its 
ability to add to the nation’s war power. 

And here you must calculate 


intake as well as output. 


ieee 
OC The effective intake of 
Portland Cement for war purposes will 
be greatly helped if users keep jute 
sacks dry and return them promptly, 
and if they will save old paper sacks 
for re-pulping. And many a lorry 
could make three trips where it now 
makes two if men were always ready 


on the site to take delivery . . . 


[C) The Cement Industry is 
grateful for what is being done to speed 
things along by builders and contractors 
and their staffs; but in the national 
interest it isn’t shy about asking for 


even more co-operation. 


(CEMENT ) 


} ISSUED BY THE CEMENT MAKERS FEDERATION 
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less 


use more carefully, are themes found frequently in 


ads. The Palmolive copy (which appeared when soap 


and lists five ways for conserving 


Advertiser Number One in Great 
Britain is the Government, but it 
waits in line with commercial ad- 
vertisers while newspapers, maga- 
zines and posters ration their 
space. The Government has run 
paid-space campaigns for more | 
than a score of bureaus and pro- 
jects, and from the beginning of 
war through last May it spent 
$10,378,760 for press and poster 
space. Companies and associations 
who sponsored Government cam- 
paigns probably spent as much. 

. . British newspaper advertising 
volume in 1940 was only 16% less 
than 1938, despite paper rationing. 
Today, with the paper shortage so 
acute that week-day papers can 
have only four pages, the advertis- 
ing volume is about 70% of the 
1940 level. Government advertis- 
ing today represents nearly one- 
fifth of the total newspaper volume. 
Percentagewise it is considerably 
less in consumer magazines and 

business papers. 


will ever have peace 


wrappers were still available) points out that olive oil now has 
war-work to do in addition to safeguarding schoolgirl complexions, 
soap. 


No woman 


in her heart 


| 
until she helps this man! | 


Would you hesitate ?... If you haew you could actively belp te harass 


and « 


How YOU can end 
this “cigarette 
Rey RUZ famine’ 


As Lord Dulverton broadcast on Sunday, 
July 6th: “More cigarettes and tobacco are 
being manufactured and sold than at any 
previous time.” 


But demand has gone up and up. Regular smokers 
are smoking more. New smokers have discovered the 
consolation of a cigarette 


This means that a lot of people — usually those in the 
Services or engaged on Civil Defence who, of course, 
deserve it most —find it increasingly difficult to get 
their fair share. The Government can't help them. 
Neither can the manufacturers (who are working to 
capacity). Nor the cobacconists. The remedy lies 
in your hands—and yours alone. 


So it is entirely up to you. 
Either you—and all the 
other millions of smokers — 
go on smoking all the 
cigarettes you can lay hands 
on, in which case, the 
shortage will continue. Or 
you cut your daily quota of 
cigarettes to your pre-war 
ration in order to give every- 
one a chance to enjoy his 
and her —fair share ..par- 
ticularly “the other fellow ’* 
engaged on war work. 


This may not seem very im- 
portant to you. But to the 
man or woman who is being 
denied the comfort and 
consolation of a cigarette — 
because other people ore being 
thoughtless and selfish — it is 
very important indeed 


ISSUED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE 
WITH THE SUPPORT OF THE TOBACCO CONTROLLER 


ANDO THE MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS OF CIGARETTES 


confuse and Srustrave the evi 


es that theea 


= life and 


would you hesitate? You know you woulde't, Aad you «9 


Because he needs help desperately 


inthe ATS 


Associations are active adver- 
tisers, particularly in industries 
where products are not avail- 
able for civilian use. Here the 
Cement Maker’s Federation 
asks builders and contractors, 
through Punch, to keep sacks 
dry and return them promptly, 
to have men always on the site 
to accept delivery—so that the 
industry may add to the na- 
tion’s war power. . . . There 
are more cigarettes in Britain 
than ever before—but also a 
greater demand, and it cannot 
be entirely filled. So the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and-retail- 
ers of cigarettes band together 
to “cut your daily quota of 
cigarettes to you pre-war ration 
in order to give everyone a 
chance to enjoy his—and her— 
fair share.” Many cigarette 
companies continue to advertise 
their brands individually. 
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12 Rules for Planning Printing 


Under War-time Restrictions 


RINTING is_ essential—but 

like all other essential indus- 

tries it must bow to govern- 

ment restrictions on critical 
materials. The WPB says ‘what is 
most essential?” and rightly decides 
that paper for wrapping explosives 
serves a greater need than if used for 
wrapping soap; chromium used in the 
manufacture of armor plate and stain- 
less steel performs a more useful func- 
tion today than if used in chrome 
yellow to serve as a border for an 
advertisement. 

But as conditions stand today there 
need be no diminution in the effective- 
ness of printed advertising if users 
and producers of printing cooperate so 
as to use sparingly but skillfully those 
ingredients where a shortage either 
exists today, or will exist very soon. 

You're in the same position as the 
survivors of a blitzed steamer. They 
have a limited amount of water and 
food in the lifeboat; they don’t know 
when they may be rescued. Common 
sense tells them not to use up their 
limited rations by gorging. They must 
put themselves on a_ self-imposed 
ration, they must determine to make 
the limited supplies last for an indef- 
inate emergency period. 

In planning your own advertising, 
your direct mail pieces, catalogs, 
dealer literature and displays, follow 
these simple rules and avert a real 
shortage: 


1. Paper Supply: There is enough 
paper, so far, to meet all legitimate 
current needs, but government limita- 
tions in colors, sizes, weights, and 
grades are in prospect. Recommended : 
Specify the paper suited to each job, 
but cut out furbelows and pretensions 
such as extra weights “for impressive- 
ness,” Japan folds, deckle edge, blank 
pages and overly-generous margins. 


2. Paper Quality: Drastic reduc- 
tion in chlorine available to mills is 
reducing whiteness. There are fewer 
and less brilliant colors, Recom- 
mended: Don’t count upon or insist 
upon a close match between paper 
bought today and paper of the same 
brand bought previously. Have your 
photographs or half-tones a bit more 
sharply retouched and your drawings 
made to provide more contrast. Pay 
more attention to improving typo- 
graphic design, for it can go far in 
compensating for less white and less 
colorful paper. Consider using slightly 
heavier type faces. Ask your printer 
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for paper samples before planning art 
work and typography. Don’t worry if 
your paper isn’t pure white; by the 
end of the year the fellow who uses a 
pure white paper may be branded as 
an unpatriotic hoarder. 


3. Photo-Engraving: Copper and 
zinc, important metals in photo-en- 
graving, are definitely on the critical 
list. Recommended: Go over all of 
the old cuts gathering dust on your 
shelves or in printers’ bins. Release 
for salvage those unlikely to be needed 
again. 


4. Stitching Wire: Substantially 
less steel is permitted manufacturers. 
Alternates are now replacing tin for 
coating, but without perceptible reduc- 
tion in quality, Recommended: Use 
folders instead of booklets where pos- 
sible. Investigate merits of thread 
sewing for large booklets and catalogs 
that are near the maximum in thick- 
ness for satisfactory wire stitching. 


5. Type Metals: The amount of 
virgin metal permitted for machine 
typesetting has been reduced. The 
bright spot here is that type can easily 
be turned back to metal for re-use. 
Recommended: Have your printer sub- 
mit proofs of all type forms held for 
you. Instruct the break-up of all 
forms for which reprinting soon is 
not definitely in prospect. 


6. Check with Artist and 
Printer: Others may not be so well- 
informed as you about the critical 
shortages and the need for conserva- 
tion. Recommended: Inform your 
artist Or creative man about the situa- 
tion—tell him not to plan a job 
using materials on the critical list. 
Before you plan your printing, check 
with the printer by showing him your 
layout or rough comprehensive. 


7. Two-color Printing: Many ink 
ingredients are on the Government 
critical list, especially chrome used in 
yellow ink, and metals used in metallic 
inks, Ink manufacturers have de- 
veloped desirable alternates and are 
working on others. Recommended: 
In the case of a two-color job, do not 
use scarce materials if it can be 
avoided. Ask yourself—Wouldn’t an- 
other color be just as effective for 
background or emphasis? 


8. Four-color Printing: The 
trouble with most discoveries in war 
time is that they wind up in the old 
allocation bottle-neck. Substitutes for 


chrome yellow, such as hansa ani 
benzidine, unfortunately are scarce 

the moment owing to a diversion of 
raw materials into military usage. In 
fact, the immediate supply is worse 
even than that of chrome yellow. 
Recommended: Avoid yellow and 
metallic inks for background, decora- 
tive spots, “‘atmosphere”’ illustrations. 
Confine their use to completion of 
product illustrations and trade designs. 
Because some inks may be less bril- 
liant, don’t depend on old ink charts; 
consult your printer before specifying. 


9. Bronze Powder: Copper, the 
basic ingredient, is one of the most 
critical materials. Recommended: 
Specify only when necessary to com- 
plete trade designs important for 
product identification. Before decid- 
ing that nothing else will do, try one 
of the alternates worked out expressly 
to meet this situation. Consult your 
printer before making art work plates 
and before completing specifications. 


10. Getting What You Want: 
Tolerance will necessarily be a much 
used word these next few months. 
The materials necessary to achieve 
exactitude may not be available—par- 
ticularly when other qualities are de- 
sirable, such as permanence, alkali and 
alcohol resistance, and other impor- 
tant requirements in printing inks. 
Recommended: Your printers and 
magazine publishers are going to do 
the best they can, but they will not be 
able to satisfy the unduly fussy ones 
who insist upon very exact and un- 
usual shades, 


11. Production Time: Many ma- 
terials for printing are not as quickly 
available now as normally. Recom- 
mended: Anticipate your needs as 
much as possible so as to allow the 
printer more production time—and 
remember to consult with him in ad- 
vance before making up specifications 
so that alternates for some scarce mate- 
rials‘can be considered. 


12. Inventories: The War Produc- 
tion Board is going to hold both 
printers and their customers to “‘prac- 
ticable working minimums” of paper 
and all other materials, in line with 
inventories in the same period of 
1940. The order is meant to provide 
equitable availability of materials to 
meet essential needs of all. Recom- 
mended: The order has teeth in tt. 
Take it seriously. 


[Eprror’s Note: These rules for plan- 
ning printing under war restrictions afe 
based upon material developed for SM by 
Don H. Taylor, executive vice-president 
New York Employing Printers Association, 
Inc., and Herbert Kaufman, advertising 
manager, General Printing Ink Corp.} 
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Even before the war, dehydrated soups gave soup canners an ever-growing headache. 
Now, with no tin available for packaging water, these neat packages might have cap- 
tured the market. But. ... 


U.S. Stuns Dehydrated 
Food Industry with Call 
for 200,000,000 Pounds 


Infant industry, lacking capital, needing research, beset with per- 


sonnel problems, wonders how on earth it can grow fast enough to 


meet its breath-taking assignment even half-way. 


66 INETY per cent of all the 
dehydrated foods manufac- 
tured during this emerg- 
ency will go either to the 

United States Government, the British, 
or to other governments, either for 
feeding the armies, naval forces, 
marines, or other departments, or for 
relief in the various countries or this 
country.” 

The quotation is from a talk given 
by L. K. Harper, vice-president ot 
Sardik Food Products Corp., New 
York, newly elected president of the 
National Dehydrators Association, 
immediately following its recent or- 
ganization in Chicago. Nineteen de- 
hydrators, representing 47 dehydrat- 
ing plants, had met to form a solid 
front to assist the Federal Govern- 
ment in solving food needs for its 
armed forces. 

“The total output of the entire de- 
hydrating industry today is approx- 
imately 200,000 pounds a day,” con- 
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tinued Mr. Harper. ‘That would be 
about 60,000,000 pounds a year. I 
think the industry is not situated to- 
day to turn out that much in a year, 
not of the type of food that the Gov- 
ernment has indicated it is interested 
in at this time. 

(Reports have had it that the Gov- 
ernment would like to have as much 
as 200,000,000 pounds from the de- 
hydrators. ) 

“Serious problems are facing the 
dehydrating industry; problems of ex- 
pansion. There is a question of 
finances, questions of building more 
plants, question of protecting our pres- 
ent personnel which is being taken 
away from us rapidly by the Army. 
I would say that there are not more 
than 100 trained dehydrators in the 
United States. 

“Well, I can’t visualize 100 trained 
men doing 200,000,000 pounds of 
business in a year, but if it"has to be 
done certainly we have to hang on to 


those 100 men—we can’t lose any. 
body. 

“The Government or somebody 
must advance money to this industry 
in order that it may proceed with an 
attempt to solve these problems. It 
will take a lot of money, and the in- 
dustry as a whole does not possess it.” 

Dr. Samuel C, Prescott, consultant 
to the Quartermaster Department, toid 
the dehydrators that with a possible 
600,000 men overseas and an army of 
3,000,000 men here in the United 
States, the men will have to be fed in 
a certain measure on dehydrated vege. 
tables. He added: 

“You may be reasonably sure then, 
I think, that the demand during the 
next 12 or 24 months will be several 
times as large'as the total capacity of 
the plants at the present time, even 
though you operate those plants on 
three shifts a day.” 

If they expand to meet the govern- 
ment’s needs, the dehydrators forsee 
post-war perils. What about idle 
plants after the war is over? Will 
public demand expand sufficiently to 
consume the output? Or will many 
— be returned to idleness? The de- 

ydrating business, to date, has been a 
precarious one. It has been limited by 
public acceptance. The chief problem 
has been merchandising. 


Save Space, Save Weight 


The big wartime need is built 
around the saving of weight and 
shipping space. From 90 to 95% of 
all vegetables is water content. By 
taking out the water, as — 90% 
of it is done in dehydrating, nine- 
tenths of the shipping problem is 
overcome. More, there is an enorm- 
out saving in tin at a time when tin is 
at a premium. 

Dehydrated foods were used to 
some extent during World War I. But 
then the dehydration of foods was in 
its infancy and the finished product 
nowhere so good as now. Important 
steps in the development of these 
products have been taken even in the 
last five years. Advancement has been 
made in the stabilization of enzymes 
and the control of “‘fats,”’ present in 
all vegetables, which me the 
danger of rancidity or off-color in 
storage. 

“What food products, dehydrated, 
in their order of importance, is the 
Government most interested in?” 
Lieut.-Col. Paul P. Logan, the Army's 
No. 1 man in this field was asked. 
He replied: 

“First, potatoes; second, onions; 
third, carrots; fourth, cabbage; fifth, 
beets. That gives a picture of the ones 
to work on.” He added, “If you can 
perfect a dehydrated green cabbage 
that will stand all the tests that the 
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“These will close the gap nicely, Mr. Jones—just like the Sun-Telegraph did in Pitts- 
burgh, last year—when they came within 5% of carrying equal copy, in evening and 
Sunday Total Display linage—as the Rodney Boone man showed me in Media Records.” 
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Idaho potato has stood you can expect 
us to build a monument to you, be- 
cause you will have it coming. 

“This year we are asking for an un- 
believeable quantity of dehydrated 
eggs. I was about to give you the 
figures, but they would shock you. 
When we said that we will possibly 
use 12,000,000 pounds in the U. S. 
Army we were just beginning to talk 
about quantity.” 

Col. Logan was asked if he could 
give some estimate of the quantity of 
dehydrated potatoes, onions and other 
foods that the Army might consume 
in the next year. He suggested that 
the dehydrators “do a little guessing 
and a little arithmetic.” 

“Suppose,” he said, “that a soldier 
ate one meal of dehydrated potatoes 
in a week, about six ounces on his 
plate, with 3,600,000 men in -the 
Army, 600,000 of the them abroad, 
and the men abroad were served four 
times as much as those at home .. .” 

Mr. Harper asked Col. Logan if 
the Army would be interested in other 
vegetables than those he had men- 
tioned, such as pumpkin, squash or 
sweet potatoes. He replied: 

“We will look at anything you 
have. If you think you have the 
answer to how to dehydrate spinach, 
bring it in.” 

“What is 
soups ?”” 

“Well, we eat soups. A cold day 
and soldiers will eat soup if it has a 
meat base or a meat flavor. On a 
Summer day, let it get cloudy and the 
solidier will eat soup. Let the sun 
come out and they won't.” 


your attitude toward 


No U. S. Subsidies 


From the general conversations 
carried on between the dehydrators 
and government men it appeared that 
the Federal Government, at this time, 
is not prepared to underwrite any vast 
planting of vegetables or to guarantee 
acceptance of the product when it is 
ready. In other words, the industry, at 
this moment, is expected to produce 
and manufacture on its own. The 
Government, as of now, seems to in- 
tend to protect itself against any in- 
ferior product the dehydrators might 
turn out by buying on offer. 

An interesting sidelight, and one 
that seems to guarantee the quick ex- 
pansion of the dehydrating industry in 
case of necessity, even in the face of 
priorities, came into evidence through 
this statement: 

“In the southern states there are 
approximately 1,000 dryers now avail- 
able for prompt use. These are now 
being used principally for tobacco. 
With only a few minor changes they 
can be converted for vegetable prod- 
ucts. 
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Some Notes About Dehydration: 
An Industry with Growing Pains 


Stimulated by improved processing and nifty packaging, public 


acceptance of dehydrated foods was widening rapidly enough to 


worry even the biggest firms that were making ready-to-serve and 


condensed soups—then came the war! 


O win the war, America must 
ship vast quantities of food to 
her fighting forces and her 
allies. By shipping ‘‘de- 

watered” fruits, vegetables, eggs and 
milk, she can make one vessel carry 
the same nourishment that six—laden 
with fresh fruits and vegetables, eggs 
in the shell and liquid milk—would 
carry. So far as is practicable, this is 
being done. Large quantities of dried 
eggs and milk are being sent abroad. 
But only relatively small amounts of 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables are 
being shipped, because not much is 
being produced in this country. 

At this writing the industry, with a 
capacity of only about 200,000 pounds 
daily, cannot supply one-thirtieth of 
the dehydrated fruits and vegetables 
that might be used if available for 
Lend-Lease aid to Britain and for the 
Army and Navy. 


An Industry of Specialists 


The industry tends to specialize. For 
example, there is the Rogers Brothers 
Seed Co., which dehydrates potatoes 
in shred form; it has two plants in 
Idaho, with a —_ of 5,000,000 
pounds a year, and is planning a third 
unit, to increase capacity to 7,000,000 

ounds. Though it formerly sold 
chiefly in bulk to restaurants, all its 
output now goes to the Government. 

Some companies specialize in vege- 
tables, others in fruit, one or two in 
onions. In the past, little of their pro- 
duction has gone directly to con- 
sumers, most of it being absorbed by 
wholesalers (packing under their own 
brand names), bakers, restaurants, and 
other manufacturers. 

Ironically enough, now that the 
Government would like to buy large 
quantities of dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables (if they were of the desired 
quality), processors also glimpse in 
the offing a promising consumer mar- 
ket. Articles in magazines and in the 
women’s departments of newspapers 
have painted the dehydrated food pic- 
ture in rosy colors, implying that a 
wide a delectable choice is on the mar- 
ket. The flame of interest fanned by 
these exaggerated stories goes with 


the trend toward smaller homes and 
more compact living. 

There has been good consumer ac- 
ceptance of the high-quality de- 
hydrated foods offered to consumers 
in the last year or two—to onion 
flakes, chopped parsley, potato shreds 
and French-Kettle Onion Soup. This 
is also true of a number of powdered 
and dried soups—Susan Palmer's, Mrs. 
Grass’, Minute Man, Continental 
Noodle Soup Mix, and the soup mixes 
put out by A. Goodman & Son, to 
name a few. 

(Goodman's offer of a free sample 
of Noodleman’s powdered soup, 
through the Mary Margaret McBride 
program on Station WEAF, New 
York, brought such an avalanche of 
requests—11,000 in two days—that 
the company had to withdraw the 
offer temporarily.) 

At the end of the war, America 
will be called upon to feed people in 
many far-off lands, and this is another 
reason for expanding capacity in the 
dehydrating industry, Its members 
recognize this, but they also remember 
the collapse of interest in these foods 
at the close of World War I. In 
those days, though, quality was not 
nearly so good as it is today. 


Man Power Shortage 


Just now the industry suffers not 
only from shortage of plants and 
equipment, but from shortage of 
personnel as well, having lost many of 
its workers as a result of the war. 
Even if it were assured adequate 
personnel and equipment, there is the 
problem of raw materials. Suppose, 
for example, a plant were set up in 4 
certain onion-growing region, and for 
some unforseen reason, such as labor 
trouble or bad weather, the crop 
could not be harvested? One way to 
offset such contingencies would be 
through establishing portable dehy- 
drating units which could be moved 
from one locality to another. 

Then there’s the matter of storage 
Without adequate facilities, part of aa 
unexpectedly heavy crop might spoil 
before it could be processed by a small 
dehydrating plant. 
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And what about packaging? Since 
dehydrated foods must be protected 
against moisture, light and insect in- 
festation, what types of containers— 
now available—could be used by de- 
hydrators just entering the field? Plio- 
film, tin and aluminum foil, cardboard 
with wax paper interiors and other 
types of containers have been used in 
the past. Fortunately, most dehydrated 
sol resist extremes of heat and cold, 
but there is still a packaging problem 
to be solved. It goes hand in hand 
with a problem created by the fact 
that when a food containing any fat is 
dehydrated, losing (in the case of cer- 
tain vegetables and fruits) 90% of its 
weight, the fatty content looms much 
larger and makes the food more sub- 
ject to rancidity. 

What bothers processors most of all 
is the insistence of their biggest po- 
tential Uncle Sam, on top quality. To 
attain it, except for the relatively few 
foods already established in the field, 
there must be research, and the indus- 
try would like to see the Government 
finance this research. To date, no such 
promise of financial backing has been 
forthcoming. 


How Foods Are “Dewatered” 


The three methods of dehydration 
now in common use are the tunnel or 
tray, the tower or spray, and the drum. 

Sardik, Inc., of New York, uses the 
drum method, which was brought to 
America about 12 years ago by a Rus- 
sian, Jack Sartakoff. Arnold C. Dick- 
inson, former president of Sikorsky 
Aviation Corp. (which had been sold 
to United Aircraft), became interested 
in the idea and started a company 
which took its name from the first 
syllables of the names of each of the 
two founders. For six years, the idea 
remained in the laboratory, with re- 
search being conducted to determine 
methods of retaining minerals, vita- 
mins and other food values. Tech- 
niques were improved, and a machine 
capable of turning out 6,000 pounds 
of dehydrated food daily was de- 
veloped. The company is said to have 
spent $2,000,000 on research before it 
began to market any of its products. 

About five years ago Sardik began 
establishing plants and marketing its 
products, principally to other packers 
and wholesalers. It now has operating 
units in Plymouth, Mass. (for pro- 
cessing cranberries); Lyndonville, 
N. Y. (for producing apple, onion, 
tomato, corn and grape flakes, and for 
processing black bean soup); Havre 
de Grace, Md. (for producing tomato, 
corn, pea, and pumpkin-squash flakes, 
and corn and tomato soups); Mc- 
Allen, Tex. (for processing cabbage, 
carrots, beans. onions, tomatoes and 
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other vegetables, and for manufactur- 
ing pectinates through a subsidiary, 
Universal Colloid Co., Inc.) ; and in 
Brazil and Ecuador (for producing 
banana flakes and powder). 

In addition to supplying its products 
to packers and manufacturers, Sardik 
has also been active during the last 
year in promoting food parcels for 
Britain—combination packages of de- 
hydrated apples and bananas, and of 
pea, tomato and black bean soups, re- 
tailing at $2.75. Each parcel is said 
to contain enough food to provide 45 
portions, or two daily servings for a 
week, for a family, though the weight, 
including wrappings, is within the 
five pounds permitted by the British 
postal authorities. Distribution has 
been through leading New York 
stores, which collect the $2.75, plus 
parcel post and insurance, and take 
care of the details of mailing. 

Sardik has also recently brought out 
an ‘emergency shelf” package of three 
soups (pea, tomato and bean) in flake 
form, and a dehydrated tomato juice 
cocktail. In a hermetically sealed tube, 
the entire parcel weighs considerably 
less than a pound, and provides about 
a dozen servings. It is claimed that 
the contents would not be harmed by 
tropical or freezing temperatures, and 
that if kept intact, the foods should 
remain in good condition for two or 
more years. 

One of the most aggressive com- 
panies in the field is Rogers Brothers 
Seed Co., seedsmen for the past 75 
years. Three years ago the firm took 
over a plant in Burley, Idaho, and 
began to dehydrate potatoes. The 
product, called Idaho Potato Shreds, 
is pre-cooked, requiring only soaking 
for five minutes in hot water or milk, 
then whipping—to evolve into a tasty 
dish of mashed potatoes. One pound 
of shreds makes five pounds of mashed 
potatoes, or about 25 servings. There 
has been some small distribution 
through retail channels, but the com- 
pany has concentrated on bulk sales to 
restaurants, schools, industrial cafe- 
terias, camps and ships. 


Consumers Get Little 


But consumers are now getting little 
of Rogers’ product, because the Army 
and Navy take it. The Government 
placed such large orders that the com- 
pany built a second plant in Idaho 
Falls, bringing capacity to 20,000 
pounds a 24-hour day, or about 5,000,- 
000 pounds a season. Plans are being 
made to build a third unit, which 
should bring capacity to 7,000,000 
pounds a year. 

Only sound Idaho potatoes are used 
for shredding. It is usually said that 


it takes 11 pounds of Idaho potato:s 
to make one pound of shreds, but 
Robert H. Thompson, sales manager 
of the shred department (in Chicago}, 
says the ratio varies, and the averaxe 
is about 15 to one. This means that 
to produce 7,000,000 pounds of 
ieee as planned, 105,000,000 
pounds of potatoes will be required. 

The company has cut off distribu- 
tion to civilian channels, and so far 
as known, its output now goes only to 
fighters in sections where fresh 
potatoes are unavailable, or whcre 
storage and transportation costs make 
fresh supplies prohibitive. 

Even greater savings might be made 
by shipping “dewatered” cabbage, 
tomatoes and certain other vegetables 
and fruits, By rehydrating 100 pounds 
of flaked cabbage—adding 200 gallons 
of water—you get enough for 9,600 
servings; 100 pounds of flaked carrots, 
restored in 250 gallons of water, 
makes 8,800 servings. 

Since, with few exceptions, dehydra- 
tors have not usually sold their prod- 
ucts under their own names, it is dif- 
ficult to learn who makes what in the 
industry. Though most of Sardik’s 
sales have been to other manufacturers 
and wholesalers, the company makes 
no secret of its experiments in the 
consumer field and has also shared 
many of its laboratory findings. 


Who’s Who in the Field 


Skinner & Eddy, New York, con- 
trols Dry-Pack Corp., a large dehy- 
drating organization, which sells its 
products to many manufacturers and 
packers. Skinner & Eddy also sells its 
own soup mix, Minute Man. It form- 
erly owned another soup mix, which 
was sold to Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
and is now being marketed as Con- 
tinental Soup Mix. 

Universal Cocoa Products Comp. 
Chicago, sells three soup mixes, under 
the brand name, “Soup’s On’— 
chicken noodle, beef-vegetable, and 
all-vegetable. These are packed in 
cellophane a that fit into a 
counter display supplied by the manu- 
facturer; the chicken stock is pro- 
tected from the light by amber cello- 
phane. Universal also sells dehy- 
drated onion flakes and chopped 
parsley. 

Other active dehydrated food pro- 
cessors are: Apella Corp., Selah, 
Wash.; Basic Vegetable Products 
Corp., Vacaville, Cal.; Burbank Corp., 
Burbank, Cal.; Martha E. Bussler, 
Inc., New York; California Vegetable 
Concentrates, Los Angeles; Calvac 
Corp., Oakland, Cal.; C. B. Gentry 
Co., Los Angeles; Quaker Oats (0., 
Chicago; and Washington Dehydrated 
Foods Corp., Yakima, Wash. 
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Reading was the whole of Abraham Lincoln's 
education. As a boy, he said: "My best friend 
is the man who'll git me a book I ain't read.” 


his ideas about SZAVERY 7 


Tae neighbors all said he read too 
much . .. He was an industrious boy 
—a hard worker in the field. It was 
a pity, they said, he wasted so 
much time over books. 

He would read late into the night, 
any book he could lay hold of. Who 
knows what thoughts galloped 
through his mind? Or from what 
page, in his midnight reading before 
the dying fire, came the first inspira- 
tion for those words: 

“A house divided against itself can- 
not stand. I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free.” 


7 7 7 


} EADING was the whole of Abraham 

Lincoln’s education. All the schooling 
e ever had amounted to not more than a 
ear. 


Today, no less than in Lincoln's time, the 
ibit of reading is democracy’s greatest, 
ost powerful ally. 


On a vaster scale than any other publica- 
tion in America—THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
the magazine distributed from coast to 
coast through 20 great Sunday newspapers, 
has fostered and encouraged and fixed this 
habit of reading among the people. 


It has done this by developing an edi- 
torial technique more far-reaching in its 
influence than many inventions that have 
been patented. 


Through this remarkable editorial tech- 
nique—THE AMERICAN WEEKLY brings 
the world of thought and imagination with- 
in the grasp of millions. 


It gives honest recognition to the hunger 
for romance, adventure, sensation, excite- 
ment, in millions of lives. Its stories from 
real life about love, crime, intrigue and 
emotional adventure bring color and glamor 
to multitudes of hard-driven humanity. 


It tells, in simple language, the splendid 
truths of science, history, biography, art, 
religion, making them fascinating and 
memorable to all types of minds. 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


It is in this way and through this means 
that THE AMERICAN WEEKLY has become 
the reading habit of more than 7;300,000 
American families. Begun on Sunday, when 
the whole family is at home and at leisure, 
it continues to be read right along through 
the week, by every member of the house- 
hold who is old enough to read at all. 


The national advertiser who associates 
his product with such an institution is 
tying it up with the greatest known force 
in advertising. He is making his advertising 
message, like the rest of THE AMERICAN 
WEEKLY, the reading habit of more than 
7,300,000 American families. 


THE BIGGEST BUY IN ADVERTISING 


A cycle of 13 BIG COLOR PAGES in 
The American Weekly at $18,000 each, 
or a total of $234,000 (less 4% dis- 
count), to run every fourth week through- 
out a year, represents the greatest con- 
sumer and dealer force in the entire 
field of advertising. 
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We haven't yet caught up to the 
Axis in war-production, but we've got 
more and better slogans, 

x * & 


From a guy who has been slogan- 
conscious for many years, the forego- 
ing item may seem bitter, but it hurts 
my American pride to find this nation 
behind any nation in any category. 
Potentially, we are a great power, but 
it would be heartening to get out of 
the blue-print stage. 

ie 

Maybe I should cheer up. On a 
recent balmy Sunday, I went for a 
drive, picking what used to be a quiet, 
almost deserted road along our Dela- 
ware River. Suddenly, an unbroken 
line of cars started coming toward me. 
It was too late for the football season, 
too early for baseball. On and on they 
came, like refugees fleeing before an 
armed invasion. 

And then I came to. It was the day- 
shift knocking off at four o'clock . . . 
men by the thousands from the ship- 
yards, and the locomotive plants now 
making tanks . . . a true Cavalcade of 
America, whose weight must some day 
tip the scales in our favor, surely. 

* * # 

Hitlerism might be defined as ‘‘mad 
dogma,” 

* * * 

Headline twist for a du Pont ex- 
plosives ad in the forestry papers: 
“Time to expert the stumps.” 

“a 

Speaking of slogans, as we were a 
moment ago, here’s one for Fletcher's 
Castoria: “Leads the Youth Move- 
ment.” 

i 

The Midwinter Number of the Los 
Angeles Times, sent to me by Jim 
Shirreffs of S&M Lamp, is crawling 
with pictures of war planes in produc- 
tion. Maybe some day soon we will 
get them off paper and into the air. 

* x 

In “Bridgework,” a brochure by the 
Harry P. Bridge advertising agency, I 
came upon this interesting angle: 
“Most of the ‘tough nuts’ in the bus- 
iness world—the fellows who are 
classed as being hard to sell—aren’t 
really tough at all. They're only loyal. 
Once they start to buy from a man, 
they stick to him. 

“The tougher they are in this re- 
spect, the more worthwhile they are to 
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the man who has them—and the more 
worthwhile he can be to them. And, 
once you’ve got em, they’re just that 
much tougher for the next man to 
wean away.” 

* oe 

If I were the maker of Old Gold 

ciggies, I would try to find a way to 
cash in on the thousands of signs in 
jewelry stores all over the country 
reading: “We buy old gold.” 

i 


Cut-caption for a picture of a barn- 
yard hen: “Egg-plant.” 
x * * 


Best map of the Pacific theater of 
war I have seen is the one sent out by 
National Geographic magazine. 

* * 

And the most convincing dentifrice 
advertising running currently is the 
new stuff for Teel. 

x. & + 

If we're not careful, we'll be 
sloganed to death with the imperatives 
beginning ‘Keep ’em.. .” 

. 8 @ 

Thought-provoking headline by a 
pioneer: “Weigh your family against 
a set of Weed Tire Chains.” 


. +s 
Betty Grable: ‘Modern design.” 
‘x 


Add similes: “As corny as an epi- 
taph.” 
* oe # 


“Brer Rabbit molasses is one of the 


richest known sources of available 
iron.” What! No priorities? 
x * & 


I got a giggle out of Frank Crumit 
saying on his Mollé show: “Live and 
loin, Chop.” 

x x * 

Recommended: Columbia’s  two- 
platter album of the 1812 Overture by 
the Cleveland Orchestra, Artur Rod- 
zinski conducting. 

* * & 

A good line coming over the air 
for the Morris Plan Bank: “You don’t 
have to sign your life away.” 

* x * 

Joe Winters reports a Frank Morgan 
zany: “Well, draw me a circle and 
call me Naughty.” 

* * * 

In business, there’s a thin line be- 

tween holding up and folding up. 
* * * 
Some thoughtful gagster at “Mag- 


azine Review” for magazines dis 
tributed by Fawcett Distributin: 
Corp., Greenwich, Conn., sends th: 
“for immediate release”: “There 
little truth to the rumor that Trz 
Confessions magazine is contemplat 
ing a knitting-club column with th: 
slogan, ‘Remember, Purl Harder’.”’ 
* * # 
Timely headline by Esquire: “Stop 
advertising? Not by a bombsight!” 
a 
The sloganeers who like to kick the 
calendar around haven’t yet come up 
with this one: “We'll need som 
Nineteen-Fortitude.” 
* ok # 
Wonder how my old friend Jap-a- 
Lac is doing these days? 
* * * 


H. C. says the advertising business 
used to be a good “racket,’’ but that 
it isn’t making much noise right now. 

* ok 
Stopper by Soft-Lite lenses: 
glad I broke my glasses!” 
e's *# 
And that was a nice color bleed 
age by Shell, headed: ‘‘Gasoline— 
500 a gallon.” 
* * * 


Tessie O’Paque thinks a blood-bank 
is a place where you deposit blood- 


“Tm 


money. Getting her patriots mixed, 
she often mentions “Winchell 
Churchill.” 

* * * 


The President's birthday was a big 
success. Most of us got ten-centi- 
mental and joined the March of 
Dimes. 

* * * 

Incidentally, he has the biggest re- 
sponsibility in the nation, if not in the 
world, at age 60; yet he would be 
entirely too old to write copy, if I can 
judge by the average help wanted ad. 

es « 


It would be nice to stay 35 years 
old all your life, of course; but, if 
you live, one day surely you are going 
to be 36... and 37... . and 47. The 
only way to stop it, barring natural 
death, is to bump yourself off on the 
eve of your 36th birthday. And I 
don’t notice many lads feeling that 
strongly about it. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 


* 


On the Facing Page: 


Here is a message designed to be sent 
to salesmen who are calling on any type 
of retail trade. The editors of SM be- 
lieve that the average salesman comes 
far from realizing his responsibilities on 
the home front, especially from the 
standpoint of acting as a morale buil:ler. 
Reprints (not printed on the back) are 
available from SM, price 3 cents each, 
cash with order. 
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Your own whining and despondency can be a kick to the dealer when he’s down 
.. + your constructive encouragement can be a rallying cry, helping him build new 
victories on past defeats. 


You and Your Dealers: A Memo 


for Salesmen About Morale 
BY BRUCE CROWELL 


UT yourself in the place of one of your 
dealers. Almost any one. 
Worry has him down. Customers are 
complaining about lack of familiar prod- 
ucts, are blaming him personally for rising prices. 
He is fighting to get deliveries. He knows he’s 
likely to run substantially behind last year. His 
taxes are frightening. He’s heard no end of talk 
about the squeeze the little fellow is going to get 
in the next year or two, and he’s wondering 
whether he'll be able to ride out the storm. 

In short, he’s one jittery bundle of fear and 
uncertainty. 

Now look back at yourself, as a salesman. 

Are you making call after call only to unload 
your troubles on the dealer, to cry aloud with him, 
to moan and groan and paw the air arid beat your 
breast? Are you allowing yourself easily to be 
drawn into discussion of the darker aspects of the 
war news? 

If you are, you’re doing your prospect, yourself, 
your company, and MOST IMPORTANT OF 
ALL, your country, a disservice. When, because 
of a conversation with you, a dealer's already sag- 
ging morale is further broken down, you are not 
accepting your proper responsibility as an adult 
American citizen, to say nothing of your responsi- 
bility to your company as a field representative in 
these, the most momentous days since 1776. 

Be a fighter—not a whiner. Do these things: 

Realize the critical necessity for cutting out neg- 


ative thinking, and the equally critical necessity 
for making your contacts with the trade cheerful 
and constructive, even when the clouds are low 
and black. 

Consciously struggle to meet indecision with 
confidence, gloom with cheer, despair with re- 
assurance. 

Use your ingenuity. If a dealer can’t sell one 
thing, help him to find something to replace it— 
perhaps something he has never sold before. 

Exercise more patience than you have ever done 
before. You must “sell” shortages, higher prices, 
alternate products, substitutes—whether your own 
or somebody else’s—instead of falling into the un- 
forgiveable attitude of “take it or leave it.” 

Go even further than this. Encourage your deal- 

ers to talk constructively to their customers, to be 
equally patient in explaining the need for sacrifice 
so that our war effort can develop with all possible 
speed. 
Pr After every call, ask yourself these two ques- 
tions: Does that dealer feel better as a result of 
my visit with him? Have I done something to 
help him—big or little—even though it meant no 
money in my pocket? 

If you can’t answer “Yes!”’, you'd better stop 
and think—ard—before your next call. In these 
serious days we have no room for those who look 
upon a bad situation and then promptly behave to 
make it worse instead of better. There’s too much 
at stake. 


MARCH 1, 1942 
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e and dubbed an impractical dream by Napoleon. There 
y, chugging miles per hour on the Hudson! Spewing black 


count ng controversies as to who re “invented” it. And inspiring 
‘ pital a and industry i ee we ‘to Steam... not sail . . . the seven seas. The entire 
vate tice of he cobegl Fgiant Clonee. That’s what ie’ was good for... an inspiration! 


WHAT ARE WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS GOOD FOR? 
lo spark ideas now latent in your creative organism. To carry to you a torch that’s lighted with 
stuff that starts trains-of-thought, originates plans, motivates ideas. Throwing the switch 
iat puts your own power into action, . . You can’t buy this Tonic. . . But it is yours for the asking. 


yy 


call your printer today ...now...and ask him to send you Westvaco Inspirations for 
rinters, Number 133. It’s as well freighted with inspiration as was Fulton’s Clermont . . . and 
tanding ready to carry you into new lands of opportunity . . . where words and pictures and 
ype, paper and ink are merged in the manner that aims to make sales dreams come true. 


VEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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The Clermont making a landing at & aussie on ve Headson in 1810 
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INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS NUMBER 1338 


One picture is worth you know what, 
even to Uncle Sam. Schick’s presenta- 
tion used large pictures and plenty of 
them, plus terse text that translated “the 
razor works” into terms of transportation, 
floor space, precision tools, fine instru- 


Dramatized Sales Plan 
Sells Schick Production 


Facilities to Unele Sam 


When Schick, Inc., reached a dead end on its quest for Govern- 


ment orders because no one could find any defense material that 


could be made on shaver machine tools, the company’s sales- 


minded president looked on the dilemma as just another sales 


problem—and did something about it. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


LTHOUGH electric shaver sales 
of Schick, Inc., in 1941, were 
at near-record levels, patriot- 
ism and priorities combined 

to persuade this company to seek de- 
fense orders, 

With the Government emerging 
rapidly as a bigger customer than all 
other customers in the country com- 
bined, there is little else that most 
manufacturers can do. 

But as many a manufacturer can tes- 
tify, one does not merely say, “Uncle 
Sam, here we are! What shall we 
do?” And then have Uncle Sam put 
all manufacturer's facilities and man- 
power to work on war. 

The transition is not so simple as 
that. 

The big problem in war production 
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is not production itself—despite the 
staggering quotas President Roosevelt 
has outlined. It is in finding and fit- 
ting hundreds of thousands of peace- 
time plants to meet the hundreds of 
thousands of wartime needs. 

Almost always there must be ad- 
justments—re-tooling and plant altera- 
tions, if not actually new plants. 
Often there must be shutdowns and 
unemployment, and then thorough 
education of management and men in 
their new responsibilities. This takes 
time. It is difficult and costly all- 
around. 

But manufacturers have discovered 
that even finding what their plants 
may do is difficult. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, surveying 6,000 moderate- 


ments, and the skills of many men. 


sized manufacturers recently, learned 
that nine in ten of them believed they 
would have to curtail operations or 
shut down because of inability to get 
materials for their regular peacetime 
work. 

And yet thousands of such manu- 
facturers have sought in vain, for 
months, to get wartime work. 

Neither manufacturers nor war pro- 
duction officials usually could visual- 
ize how most plants could be swung 
into war production at a minimum of 
cost and delay. 

Schick, for example, tried for eight 
months last year to find needed war 
materials that it could make with its 
equipment. 

For more than a decade, this com- 
pany had concentrated on shavers. Its 
machine tools had been built and im- 
proved to make shavers, and little else. 

The company submitted mimeo- 
graphed lists of its equipment to 
various government departments and 
to large prime contractors. It re- 
reived from them and studied hun- 
dreds of blueprints of ‘‘possibilities,” 
to no avail. Schick could discover no 
products that its precision machines 
and testing devices would “fit” pre- 
cisely. 

Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
Schick, was convinced, however, that 
its facilities could be applied to war 
work, if the war production people 
could be made to visualize these facili- 
ties clearly. 

Still producing shavers, Mr. Cord- 
iner estimated that, by. adding shifts, 
the equivalent of 180,000 feet of 
equipped plant space could be made 
available to the Government. 

He decided to make selling the 
Schick facilities to Uncle Sam the com- 
pany’s No. 1 job, and assigned him- 
self the job of salesman. A. J. Fisher, 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing and production, was drafted to 
help him. 

Mr. Cordiner found—as did the 
heads of many another moderate-sized 
plant—that even in 1941 they had to 
overcome a defense-production sys- 
tem. Large prime contracts were 
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THE CARRIAGE TRADE ang 
“THE SHAWL TRADE 


Te “class” is that group of people at 
the top of the economic heap sometimes 
called “the cream.” A group, small in num- 
ber, with lots of money to spend. The mer- 
chants used to call them “The Carriage 
Trade.” Their whims and fancies were sup- 
posed to set the style for imitation by the 
“masses.” 

“Shawl Trade” used to mean that group 
of 25 or 30%, usually of immigrant stock, 
who found the economic sledding pretty 
rough. Latterly, it has been used to describe 
the 4 or more whose skills or energies 
found few buyers in the depression-ridden 
early thirties. These were the people with 
little money — a poor market for goods and 
services. 

Too many “advertising-wise” business men 
have forgotten about the great middle class 
of Americans who do most of the work and 
buy most of the goods. The people who have 
more money, in the aggregate, than both of 
the so-called “classes” put together. The 
people who furnish the bulk of the sales 
upon which all advertising programs depend. 

Today this great 
middle class stands 
in a fair way to be 
the lone surviving 
economic group in 
America. The 
“eream” is rapidly 
being skimmed by 


—— 


ay 


taxes and dwindling interest rates. The 


lower fourth is rapidly being absorbed in- 
to the production lines of booming mills 
and factories at good wages. The top is sink- 
ing down and the bottom is coming up. The 
great middle class gets bigger and healthier 
every day. 


Those who traded up to the “carriage 
class” have little to look forward to. Those 
who traded down to the “shawl trade” al- 
ready find their market an anemic has-been. 


The merchants and manufacturers who 
deal in good substantial common sense needs 
and comfortable luxuries are the ones to 
whom the future looks brightest. For these 
are the things that will be bought in increas- 
ing volume by America’s growing “middle 


class.” 


These are the people who make up the 
bulk of the readership of all newspapers. 
They fall into no particular political or 
educational pattern. They represent the 
average man in all the phases of our 
national life. 


If you want to reach this heart of the 
American market, use newspaper advertis- 
ing. In Chicago, The TIMES reaches more 
families every evening, when shopping lists 
are being prepared, than any other news- 
paper. And its columns are available to the 
national advertiser at the lowest milline rate 
for evening newspapers in the U. S. 


CHICAGO'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


R.J. BIDWELL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


N. ANGIER 
ATLANTA 
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— with big producers capable or 
andling them quickly, These pro- 
ducers sub-contracted through their 
usual parts sources. Smaller, inde- 
pendent manufacturers, outside this 
system were an unknown quantity. 
There were so many thousands of 
them that the war production people 
had not even begun to analyze their 
capacities, 

Lists of equipment which these 
manufacturers provided government 
officials and prime contractors meant 
little because the original nature of 
the machines usually had been altered 
drastically to meet special require- 
ments. 

Specifications sent these manufac- 
turers for bids were discouraging be- 
cause of the costs and time of altera- 
tions that must be made. 

Then there was the personal ele- 
ment in contacting war production 
sources. Salesmanship was needed— 
the ability to persuade Uncle Sam, as 
it were, to concentrate on one of these 
myriad medium-sized plants, long 
enough to help adapt it. 

Men from the sales department sel- 
dom know enough about production to 
sell the possibilities of workers and 
machines, Production men_ usually 
don’t know how to sell. 

Mr. Cordiner set out to make sales- 
men of production and engineering 
executives. But he also put the sales 
brains of his company to work on the 
problem. To fit war products and 
Schick machines together—and to 
show war production people that they 
would fit—he decided to launch a 
selling program as vigorous and in- 
tensive as any the firm has ever put 
behind electric shavers. 

He told his promotion department 
and advertising agency, Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., New York, that he 
wanted “a presentation to sell our 
plant. In words and pictures, I want 
to be able to show the government 
people just what facilities we have, I 
want them to recognize our abilities,” 

A few days later, a pile of large, 
dramatic portfolios was on his desk. 

The cover is a montage of exterior 
pictures of the plant, at Stamford, 
Conn., with the center a shot of its 
lighted neon sign, a landmark to com- 
muters on the New Haven Railroad. 
The second cover gives details of floor 


plans, proximity to railroad, and a 
brief description of the company and 
its products. 

The next page shows executives, 
with a concise biography of each, and 
the heads of engineering and produc- 
tion work. The following pages are 
graphic, detailed presentations, in pic- 
tures and text, of the various produc- 
tion departments. 

The grinding department is pic- 
tured in total, with close-up insets of 
individual machines and testing units. 
Here, it is explained, Schick does pre- 
cision work with tolerances main- 
tained to plus or minus .0001 of an 
inch. Production figures for an 
eight-hour shift and details of each 
machine are told. The punch press 
department is treated similarly, with 
descriptions of the various kinds of 
work it can do. 

Thirty skilled mechanics in the 
milling department are shown at 
light-form milling, cut-off and slotting 
work. There are details of these ma- 
chines, as to horsepower and feeding. 
Then the plating, welding and solder- 
ing departments are presented, and the 
heat-treating department, with seven 
types of furnaces. 

Special emphasis is given to the in- 
spection department and the delicate 
testing machines it employs. Zeiss 
and Leitz microscopes and other 
equipment for checking fine tolerances 
are needed in defense work and new 
ones are not available. Schick has 50 
trained workers on this job. 

Tools being a major bottleneck in 
the war production program, Schick 
then throws the spotlight on its tool 
room, where 26 machinists, tvol 
makers and die makers work. 

The scope and versatility of the 
men and machines in the engineering 
department proved to be one of the 
most potent parts of the presentation. 

In conclusion, Schick emphasizes 
that “present machines and equip- 
ment can handle additional production 
by working more shifts, without in- 
terfering with present product manu- 
facture.” Also, additional space is 
“available for setting up new produc- 
tion,” and adjacent property, owned 
by Schick, could be used for new 
buildings, if necessary. 

The portfolio was 


ready about 
October 1. 


Armed with copies of it, 
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Mr. Cordiner and Mr. Fisher des- 
cended on Washington. They came 
not to ask for an order but to ‘‘sell’’ 
a plant. 

After having filed thousands of lists 
of plant equipment, the war-produc- 
tion people in Washington welcomed 
Schick’s graphic and complete pre- 
sentation. Here was an outfit that 
showed it was ready to get to work- 
and how. Officials dove into the pile 
of unfilled requirements to find prod- 
ucts that fit Schick. Prime contractors 
also became interested. 

By November 15, Schick got its 
first order—for precision equipment 
for the Navy Department. (Exact 
nature of products cannot be te- 
vealed.) This is a prime contract. 
Tooling on it is completed and pro- 
duction rate is increasing daily. 

Two additional precision instru- 
ments are in the Schick engineering 
department for development work. 
Models are virtually completed. They 
require only Navy approval before 
they go into production. 

A prime contractor had an order 
for products used on planes, tanks 
and ships—more than he could turn 
out in a limited time. Schick’s pre- 
sentation convinced him that he could 
sub-contract part of it to them. 

Some 13,000 man-hours of tooling 
are required before Schick hits pro- 
duction peak on these orders. By next 
June, 50% or more of its total pro- 
duction capacity will be devoted to 
war products. 

As long as materials are available, 
Schick will continue to make electric 
shavers. But it’s ready now for war. 

The plan not only got the orders, 
but was developed so that Schick can 
keep its force of 700 workers intact. 
The company hopes there will be no 
firings, no lay-offs, while it switches 
its facilities from peace to war. 

Salesmanship still has jobs to do. 
Different jobs, in many cases. But 
often big ones. Salesmanship wil! do 
its part to win this war. 
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Detroiters are winning important victories these 
days—at the lathes, grinders, milling machines 
and drawing boards. Many factories are work- 
ing 24 hours a day, seven days a week. The 
automobile plants are swiftly converting for war 
and it is estimated that employment will in- 
crease rapidly until 700,000 workers are em- 
ployed here! 


Reflecting Detroit’s prosperity, retail sales for 
the week of January 26, 1942, soared 47% 
ABOVE the corresponding week of 1941! The 
buying was “across the board”—shoes, clothing, 
household goods, etc. 


VICTORY IS BEING WON 


Detroit News circulation is soaring, too. New 
records are being set, month after month. For the 
six-months’ period ending September 30, 1941, 
The News showed the largest gains of any 
Detroit newspaper over the corresponding period 
of the year before. The News is 78% HOME 
DELIVERED in the retail trading area. 


Add to this the fact that The News, by itself, 
reaches 63.8% of Detroit’s city zone families 
taking any local newspaper regularly and it is 
easy to see why Detroit and The News offer 
America’s outstanding advertising opportunity, 
now and for many months to ‘come. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
RECORD CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 
WEEKDAYS, 363,014 - SUNDAYS, 435,241 


Largest A. B. C. Recognized Home Delivered Circulation of Any Newspaper in the United States. 


*: 1. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ and W45D—F M 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


, 1942 
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Tire Ban Reduces Jobber Calls and 


Deliveries, But Orders Are Larger 


End of hand-to-mouth buying era is in sight as tire ration- 


ing causes 


place greater dependence on mail 


wholesalers to 


cut calls 


and 


and _ deliveries, 


telephone _ to 


and to 


distant 


points. Personal interviews by Ross Federal on grocery, hard- 


ware and general merchandise wholesalers in 15 cities, indicate 


desire to sell whatever is available, rebirth of small independents. 


BY PHILIP 


T TOOK a war to do it—but re- 
tailers’ buying habits have been 
forced back to the pre-1929 pat- 
tern. Tire rationing, with ac- 

companying contractions of sales ter- 
ritories and delivery schedules—delays 
in shipment—scarcities in many lines 
—all of these combine to make it 
relatively easy for the salesman to ask 
for—and get—larger and more profit- 
able orders. 

During the week ending February 
11, Ross Federal men _ interviewed 
leading wholesalers of groceries, hard- 


Executive Editor 


ware and general merchandise in 15 
cities* on the changes made in their 
sales force, deliveries, territories, as 
a result of the tire rationing program. 
Other questions covered changes 
made by manufacturers doing business 
with them, significant retail changes 
and the like. 

Interviews with grocery and hard- 
ware wholesalers are summarized 
herewith; those with wholesalers in 
the general merchandise field will be 
given in the March 15 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


More Business for Independents 


Is Major Trend in Food Field 


EDUCED deliveries and larger 
average orders are the rule 
among food wholesalers. This 
from Boston, “When the tire 

rationing plan became effective, this 
firm took three trucks off the road. 
Metropolitan deliveries were cut from 
every day to three a week. Outside de- 
liveries are also every other day.” And 
from Baltimore (referring to country 
routes), “These trips are now being 
made once a week. Last year the 
schedule was two to three times, occa- 
sionally oftener, every week.” 

Typical of the trend is this Louis- 
ville report, ‘Deliveries have been re- 
duced to one delivery a day for each 
retail customer in the city. Outside 
deliveries have not been changed 
much, but undoubtedly will be because 
we are having trouble getting* tires. 
We have bought and paid for $3,000 


worth of tires, but of course we can’t 
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get delivery on them now.” 

In the survey of 15 wholesale 
grocers only three were found to be 
operating deliveries on a ‘‘business as 
usual” basis. The majority had cut by 
approximately one-half; they were de- 
pending upon express or freight or 
independent truckers for deliveries to 
the most distant points in their terri- 
tories; they were refusing to make 
special deliveries. 

The wholesalers were about evenly 
divided between those who feared the 
tire situation might become worse for 
them and those who thought it would 
ease either through increased supplies 
of rubber or preferential treatment 
from the local rationing board. 

Most of the salesmen of 


these 


*San Francisco, Kansas City, Louisville, 
St. Paul, Memphis, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Charlotte, Dallas, Chicago, Boston, Albany, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Spokane. 


SALISBURY 


wholesalers own and operate their own 
cars, and, as to the present condition 
of tires, the average seem to be in the 
10,000-15,000 miles of operation 
class. Sales managers of the companies 
have taken one or more of the follow- 
ing steps to conserve the salesmen’s 
cars: 

1. Cut territories (about one-fifth of 

the total). 

Make salesmen cover their terti- 

tories more efficiently. 

3. Spend more time with “key” ac- 
counts. 

4. Educate the salesmen to keep below 
35 an hour, be more careful at 
stops, keep tires inflated. 

5. Use trains and buses more often. 

6. Cut down on specialty men, One 
house is combining three divisions 
of its business into one. 

7. Depend more upon mail and tele- 
phone for contacting (a) small-fry 
accounts, (b) distant accounts. 


nN 


Several report that these changes 
represent a distinct betterment in the 
sales cost picture. One salesman wa. 
had scoffed at the admonition to drive 
more slowly nevertheless promised to 
give it a trial, and at the end of a 
week reported a saving of six gallons 
of gas over what he had used the pre- 
ceding week for exactly the same 
mileage. 

Rural districts are giving all of 
these wholesalers a headache. As 4 
Charlotte man explained it, “the sales- 
men can contact towns and _ villages 
that are on train and bus lines, but 
those distinctly rural districts off the 
main lines are going to be a problem 
because they constitute, while n the 
bulk, yet a substantial amount o! ouf 
business.” 
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subsidiary of National Dairy Products Corp., venty 
i “Yein fiber made from casein. Its sales force is = 
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ADS. DID THEIR JOB TA aa Cae an gin RRC aR 


Aralac, Inc., in Business Paper advertising such as_ thie*) 3356s v@ i ro pee ear en ‘ 
directed to its primary customers—textile tec h 

in effect: “Here is our new fiber. It has sucky 

ties. Even we don’t know all its poss 


invite you to use it.” ae y & 
oat d ti Gay 2 
These ads. reached the right, pees kgek 
tested widely. Aralac fiber qotsatea 
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Temporarily there has been an in- 
crease in the number of retailers who 
send around their own trucks to the 
wholesale house, but that is explained 
by the sugar shortage—“they think 
they might get a little more sugar if 
they call around.” From a long-pull 
point of view, they expect fewer ‘‘call 
and pick-up” visits from retailers. 

Calls on the wholesalers from 
manufacturers and brokers have not 
been cut very much, largely because 
most of their men are local residents, 
“many of whom always walked or 
used the bus anyway.” A Spokane 
wholesaler said that “some manufac- 
turers have taken cars away from 
salesmen who call on us, and they get 
around to see us less frequently, 
which causes us a little incon- 
venience.” A Boston man said, “all 
the salesmen are saying that they are 
cutting down on unnecessary driving, 
and will not promise to call so often.” 


Business was booming in early 
February with all of these food whole- 
sales. All of them report increased 
business as a result of army camps, 
new boom towns arising around de- 
fense factories, mew retailers, in- 
creased employment, higher wages. 
In the future they see certain definite 
trends in food retailing which will 
last at least as long as tires are scarce. 

1. Increased business for the country 
general store and the village grocer, 
because farmers will not drive such 
great distances to do their shopping. 

2. Decreased business for the 
chains, and especially for the chain 
and other super-markets, because 
fewer people will use their cars for 
shopping. 

3. Increased business for the little 
neighborhood grocer who will make 
deliveries by boys. 

4. Less business for the 
stands and restaurants. 


roadside 


Hardware Trade Booms; Product 


Scarcity Offset by Long Lines 


ECAUSE most of the items 
carried by wholesalers of 
hardware have a high percent- 
age of metal in their make-up, 

it might be expected that they would 
be the first to feel strongly the pinch 
from shortages and priorities, Doubt- 
less that day is coming—but it hasn’t 
arrived yet. 

As Luther Stein, vice-president and 
general sales manager of Louisville's 
great Belknap Hardware and Manu- 
facturing Co., put it, “We haven't 
been hurt to the extent that many dis- 
tributors have who specialize in a 
comparatively few lines. Our volume 
will naturally be affected, but may be 
offset to some extent by increases in 
other lines on which we didn’t con- 
centrate in the past.” 

This attitude was shared by hard- 
ware wholesalers in other cities, and 
several went so far as to say that if 
they couldn’t get tools and appliances 
es | similar lines to sell, they knew of 
no /aw which would prevent them 
from taking on house dresses or 


tomato juice. But any such move as 
that is still over the horizon. Many 
of their lines are short, some are on a 
strict priority basis, all of them have 
large stocks of “frozen” tires, but on 
the whole they still have plenty to 
sell, and the demand is strong. 

There has been to date relatively 
little curtailment of sales travel. 
Among 15 wholesalers interviewed by 
Ross Federal, only four had made any 
radical changes. Three of these have 
eliminated what might be termed 
“gravel road’’ travel, and now depend 
upon mail and telephone to work the 
sticks. One wholesaler in the North- 
west has pulled in all of his seven 
men, and temporarily has found em- 
ployment for them in the office. They 
are contacting their customers by mail 
and all deliveries are being made by 
rail. Prior to the tire rationing pro- 
gram this company made 40% of its 
deliveries by truck. 

But even though tire rationing or 
merchandise shortages have caused a 
few of them to cut down travel to the 
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off-the-beaten-track places, the majo 
ity feel that the small town retai! 
will have a strong comeback becai 
his townspeople and the neighboriny 
farmers will progressively take fewer 
shopping trips to the big cities. 

The big firm of George Worthine- 
ton Co., Cleveland, says that while 
nothing is changed as yet as a result 
of the tire rationing system, “our 
salesmen may be forced to use buses, 
railroads and street cars. At present 
we are setting up our sales force only 
for a six-month period. We prob- 
ably will be forced to use our mail 
order department more.” 

“We may be forced to use our mail 
order department more,” is a refrain 
which runs through most of the inter- 
views, and it is a point which should 
be extremely important to manufac- 
turers. Point No. 1 is that the small- 
town hardware dealers is likely to get 
a higher proportion of the total hard- 
ware trade than at any time in 20 
years. Point No. 2 is that the whole- 
saler’s salesman is likely to pay fewer 
visits to the small towns. Question, 
for the manufacturer: How shall | 
meet that situation? May I safely de- 
pend upon the wholesaler’s mail sell- 
ing, Or must I intensify my own pro- 
motion efforts, such as trade paper ad- 
vertising and direct mail? 


Defense Migrations a Problem 


Several wholesalers note these 
changes in manufacturer’s selling: (a) 
Fewer calls; (b) less travel by car, 
more by train and bus; (c) less help 
extended through missionary work or 
working with the wholesaler’s men. 
These comments were by no means 
uniform, however, and might be called 
stray pointers rather than definite 
trends. 

The shift of defense workers from 
one section to another has brought 
problems as well as new business to 
wholesalers. A Baltimore jobber says, 
“Out-of-town defense workers who 
have poured into this area demand of 
the retailer certain tools with which 
they have worked elsewhere but 
which are unknown to us. The re- 
tailers ask us to stock these articles. 
We cannot add all of them—or many 
of them—to our line even if they are 
obtainable, for there is no way to 
gauge &ature sales possibilities. 

“Some of the staple shortages are 
acute. For instance, we receive a keg 
or two of nails a week while a car- 
load is needed. There has been no 
definite rationing of nails, tools, locks, 
etc., but the shortage exists, nev: rthe- 
less.” 

Without exception, all whole 
commented on the rising costs of 
doing business. As one means 0: cut 
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ting overhead most of them either 
have reduced their delivery schedules 
from a fourth to a half, or will do so 
soon. This applies largely, however, 
to deliveries within the city where the 
wholesaler is located. Most of them 
use private trucking concerns or the 
railroads for out-of-town deliveries. 
Construction of defense plants and 
army camps have probably upped the 
the sales of hardware wholesalers 
more than any other group. Increases 
of 50-75-100% over the previous year 
are common, but they know where the 
business is coming from, they know it 
won't last, and they are not expand- 
ing their facilities any more than is 
necessary to handle the added volume. 
They still remember the lean years of 
the thirties. Most significant of the 
trends which seem to apply currently 
to the wholesale hardware trade are 
these: 
| 1. Merchandise shortages here or 
on the way, as a result of which 
wholesalers may be susceptible to sug- 
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gestions that they take on new lines. “Remember Pearl Harbor — drop one for me!” was the prayer of every 

: They may not stick to old-established American when he saw this news photo of Air Corps boys loading the 
trade practices and channels of distri- bomb bays of a huge Boeing Flying Fortress. “Keep ’em flying” is no 
bution. 


longer a slogan—it’s a promise to every man in uniform. This is every- 
body’s war—there are duties for every individual—every business. 


2. Changes in rural and small-town 
buying which will help the small- 
town stores, but— 

3. The wholesalers’ salesmen will 
make fewer calls on these small-town 
merchants because they can’t get to 
many of them when their tires wear 
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yr College graduate, Commerce, Age 30, Class 
" 3A. Employed national concern—experienced 
. branch office supervision—likeable person- 
1s ality—can adjust easily to new situations 
q where tact and versatility are desired—ex- 
; cellent sales correspondent. Protestant; na- 
te tive American. Present salary $3,000. Desire 
steady position: opportunity to advance. 
Box 1004, Sales Management, 420 Lexington 
Ave.. New York. 
m 
ht 
” SALARIED POSITIONS Buy Defense Bonds for your business — as well as for personal investment. 
o Save metals, paper, rubber and other strategic materials. . . 
ol $2,500 to $25,000. This thoroughly organized ad- One precious material that can never be reclaimed is lost time. To 
vertising service of 32 years’ recognized standing ‘ ° . : — 
ch and reputation, carries on preliminary negotiations create extra time, take a tip from Boeing Aircraft Co., where unlimited 
for positions of the caliber indicated above, through ° 
ut a procedure individualized to each client’s personal production schedules demand herculean effort from every man and 
re- requirements. Several weeks are required to negotiate : Pa Po e 
and each individual must finance the moderate cost woman in the “front office” as well as the shop. (Boeing exceeded pro- 
es. of his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 8 f 
j fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- duction schedules unbelievably for December.) 
iny tity is covered and, if employed, present position aa . ° 9° 
oe rng rf Hour Salary has been $2,500 of more, We use every tool that can speed Flying Fortresses on their way, 
: Only mame and address for details. . a ee 99 : : ° ° 
to BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. says T. E. “Tory” Gamlen, project engineer of the famous Boeing Flying 
Sis spaaeectitpiieiiailadiontatendichtasiniaiainigme Fortress. ‘“By dictating letters, orders, memoranda, etc., to Ediphones we 
are . . . : 
oe PHOTOSTAT PRINTS save time, promote office efficiency and cut out costly interruptions,” 
- Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter sizes (in Executives using Ediphones turn out an estimated 100,000 extra man- 
nn quantities still less). hours of accomplishment per day. Secretaries become assistants. Nerve- 
1. Strengt! n sales promotions with prints of testi- - ¢ inimized t ti 
ks, ONE lotions, andiies. abe. strain is minimized— waste motion 
he- we office duplication, often costs less than typing eliminated. Discover how Edi- EDISON 
t contact boxes. ; eae 
as phone Voice Writing adds to your VOICE 
1ers MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. . "Edi " ity) W R IT E R 
ffi , Phone ‘‘Ediphone"’ (your city 
of 1S Broadway; emiciency. e 
j ay; 1 East 42nd Street _ E d h 
ut COrtland 7-4836 or write Dept. $3, Thomas A. Edison, ape | Pp one 
a West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison o ° - 
NT a Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. For All Dictation 
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° . wrap of every package this Spri.v. Ev 
Wartime Sales Front Shows .. Corbin Screw Corp. got 7.) | 
“work for victory” slogans from 2, 10 ing 
of its employes in a two-weeks’ ¢.:- 
* o ° ° ° ° 
Black and Rosy Flashes paign just closed, awarding prize. in Fi 
defense bonds and defense statis, ' 
st ee al a First prize winner—“Corbin Prociuc- 108 
Keep *Em Selling” Dept. Advertising Angles tion Will Speed Axis Destruction — eq 
Words: Arthur H. Motley, vice- E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., is now posted throughout the com- ple 
president of Crowell-Collier Publish- Inc., with a limited volume of ‘‘Cello- pany. It's too early to measure res\\|ts per 
ing Co., told the Sales Executives Club phane” to distribute outside of war production-wise. ; Mackiniosh- sale 
of New York something like this: uses, now centers “Cellophane” adver- | Hemphill Co., maker of steel mill ori 
“Keep ‘em selling because only by  tising on “food protection to prevent rolls, is posting humorous cartoon ten 
faster distribution of products can waste in war time.” . . . Advertising color cards in mills using its equip- bef 
America create the wealth to pay the — Federation of America will concen- ment telling workmen: “Rolls are esp 
tax bill that’s going to win the war. trate its whole June convention pro- tough—but treat ’em gently.”’ This ket 
This is a war to defend the American _ gram on advertising and sales methods _aids the sales department effort to help 
standard of living—the highest in the to help win the war. ... Launderers customers get more service out of rolls nes 
world. We helped establish it. We and Dry Cleaners Association of At- they already ae Crosley Corp. tor. 
salesmen have the most important jobs —_—lanta uses newspaper quarter-pages to _—_greets its employes each morning with ing 
in maintaining it . . . now and after ask customers to “return our clothes “Any Bonds Today?” played on the tod 
the war too, Plan for that right now! hangers when delivery is made.” . plant-wide public address system pro- tim 
Commit yourself! Put your sales force Dairy Industry of Connecticut, in ex- moting a campaign to sell $150,000 Cin 
to work on it. Avoid paralysis of tensive local advertising, tells its milk in defense bonds to Crosley’s 3,500 fire 
selling.” Jack Lacy, sales trainer: customers “Uncle Sam needs four- people. Pyr 
“Don't let the sales instinct of your fifths of all the tires America makes. par 
men atrophy. If they don’t use it, | We must all sacrifice for victory!’— | Scrappy Scrap Salesman trai 
they lose it. Use any device to keep so, to save tires, Nutmeg State milk T. W. Cate, advertising manager of wit 
them in practice, but do something. trucks will hereafter make deliveries Western Air Lines, Inc., believing Pyr 
Hold regular meetings. Use quiz —_ every other day instead of daily. se there are “thousands of tons of copper fan 
SONS ; + nt ygpcoarga! about your busi- = Awrey Bakeries of Detroit, with 95 = and zinc photo-engravings in dusty and 
ness, about your industry and its stores, reminds Detroiters in sizeable fJe rooms all over the country" —just cha 
problems, about selling techniques. newspaper space that, with sugar now when copper, lead, zinc and antimony cus 
— te selling, even if its only rationed, the company will not cut are vitally needed for war—went § me 
se 0 tana quality of baked goods but will make through his own storeroom, produced 
Actions: Sta-Rite Ginnie-Lou, Inc., less so that every store can sell out 276 pounds and put it back into the Ru 
with too little wire to fill orders for daily, asking “your cooperation and nation’s use via a junk dealer. Then l 
wadiinaipier bobby pins and such, has indulgence during this emergency. he turned over the junk man’s check clai 
men selling competitive lines to help to. the Red Cross. He challenges the J of 
oo tne get enough a hast Convention Outlook 27,000 printers, 11,500 national ad- stu 
ee lemands. a age eens : A January and February survey of vertisers, 32,700 department stores, last 
ee” ere 2,000 organizations that normally hold 2,300 daily newspapers and 2,200 ei 
energy in the company campaign to do likewi “If each Par. 
survey nearby New Jersey plant ca- annual conventions showed 75% are magazines to do likewise, f eac o 
pi on p y y - nw going ahead with definite meeting one turned up only 100 pounds of old 
pacmy © produce Was goods anc 0 lans, 23% are deferring decision cuts, the nation would gain over gol 
secure and farm out sub-contracts, thus rey , . 7.500.000 ds of vital war mate- nou 
ee tet until dates closer to their convening ,300, pounds of vital war ma 
reducing labor dislocations and help- ' Y d B. 
- " weeks and only 2% have canceled rials overnight. ‘Sell Your Scrap an 
ing to fight the war. . . . Reynolds , o , Beat th he gf con 
og a ee according to Robert F. Warner, of at the Jap! € slogans. 
Metals Co., turning its aluminum from : tub 
, Robert F. Warner & Associates, hotel 
consumer to war uses, now produces ; What About Radio? Wa 
sales representatives. He believes re- a out Radio: 
a new product—Reyn-O-Cell, a cotton : : ; : : a . pres 
ia 2 gional conventions will compensate in The April 22 shocking shut-off order 
insulation board—thus giving its men i tf a cele ae. pring pier “ikem smaiage mE 
something more to sell in a field that a coe eee ee yee oe ay i omega eee nelle eac 
once had been entered with aluminum —_ calpiisliing ig “sah the ‘ siti 
sheet, . . . Leyse Aluminum Co. keeps ; - . per Pg rte Sal 
its sales force intact—and helps its “Fight-the-War” Chips piste ing ge the sea! Hi L 
customers get merchandise—by job- Par Soap Co. urges all its salesmen .. ey v7 oo ie aul boo 
bing non-competitive lines made by to “tip with defense stamps instead of septa a rp 8 pre prt mor 
Corning Glass, Met-L-Top Tables. cash.” . . . Farbergé perfumes, soaps mg Fons he Ces Ct Coe ts sult 
. : . “ thus giving some cheer to dealers who 
Federal Glass, Artmoore Products and and bath powders will carry “Buy De- Feb 


Safe-Serv. 


fense Bonds for Victory’ on the outer 


want to make a living on service. 
Dealers can, however, go in for selling 
and installing electronic equipment 
which now gets a wider use in indus- 
try and business. Dealers still have 


KARM 


CBS - 5000 watts 
FRESNO, CALIF. 


Ask yur Agency to ask the Colonel! 
FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


receiver stocks enough for maybe six 
months and consumer demand is good. 
The one saving grace of the shock to 
manufacturers. is that a threatened 
dumping campaign at cut prices I 
February and March did not occut. 


SALES MANAGE “ENT Ma 


fver make and distributor with a set 
on hand now knows it’s worth hold- 
ing ‘or the ceiling price. 


Fire! 
The fire extinguisher business is 
roaring. - Any company with good 


equipment and supplies to sell finds 
plenty of A-1-A priority takers. Ninety 
per cent of Walter Kidde & Co.'s 
salesmen—those with many good pri- 
ority customers—"are earning two to 
ten times as much as they ever earned 
before,” for sales are in large units, 
especially in marine and aviation mar- 
kets and in other war industries. 

But because the extinguisher busi- 
ness is in such a hey-day, one big fac- 
tor, Pyrene Manufacturing Co., think- 
ing of tomorrow while taking care of 
today, is devoting a lot of salesmen’s 
time to presenting two films before 
Civilian Defense groups and _ factory 
fire brigades. These films, made with 
Pyrene equipment, but with the com- 
pany’s mame appearing only on a 
trailer at the end of the picture, deal 
with bomb fires. They do not sell 
Pyrene today; but they make the name 
familiar to a vast number of people— 
and they give Pyrene salesmen a 
chance to render service to industrial 
customers. Pyrene had added sales- 
men instead of firing them. 


Rubber 


U. S. Rubber, now making re- 
claimed heels to save ‘‘a vast tonnage 
of crude rubber annually,” is also in- 
structing consumers to make rubber 
last longer by keeping it away from 
heat, bright sun, oil and gasoline. . . . 
Paracord Division of Endicott-Johnson 
Shoe Co. expects to make a rubber-less 
golf ball this year but has not an- 
nounced the substitute ingredient. . . 
B. F. Goodrich Co. is selling a new 
compound of synthetic and reclaimed 
tubber for hand foe. ... k & 
Waterman Co. packs instructions for 
preserving the life of fountain pen 
ink sacs into each new pen and with 
each repair job. 


Salt for Fire Bombs 


International Salt Co. expects a 
boom in sales of 25-lb. bags of com- 
mon salt to householders et al. to re- 
sult from Columbia University’s mid- 
February publicity on the success of 


DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


salt in extinguishing magnesium fires. 
The department of chemistry, continu- 
ing International experiments, proved 
that 12 pounds of salt smothers an 


electron incendiary bomb positively. 
The company will promote the idea 
that small bags of salt are easier to 
handle than big bags of sand. 


3 9a" Died® For complete information 
P poost? go *° contact our 
av 4\00 ~~ arket National Representatives 


or write 


KFSD 
San Diego, California 


National Rep. PAUL H. RAYMER CO. Cuicaco + ‘verroir s tos ANGELES 


WHAT MAGAZINE GIVES GREATEST PENETRATION 
OF THE NATIONAL FARM MARKET? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE .. . 2,600,000 
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WE LIKE 
(DVERTISERS 
se 


~ 


especially 
the 203* 
national and 
regional 
advertisers 
who helped 
to make 
1941 
our biggest 
year to date 


* And the 174 advertisers whose business 
is strictly local in nature. 


KS0 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


ARNT 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Puff for Victory 


In England, where cigarettes are 
taxed far more heavily than here, 
manufacturers have been jocularly ad- 
vising, “Smoke more for victory, help 
John Bull.” Now Chesterfield is em- 
ploying much the same theme. 

In newspapers Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co. is saying, “We pay more 
than $2,000,000 a week into the U. S. 
Treasury for the tax stamps necessary 
for one week’s output of Chesterfields. 
. . - This would buy for defense in 
one year: 1,300 two-motored bombers, 
or 1,485 medium heavy tanks, or 346,- 
666 military parachutes. . . . More 
pleasure for you, more arms for Amer- 
ica. 

The cost of a parachute is calculated 
at $300, a medium heavy tank at $70,- 
000, and a two-motored bomber at 
$80,000, according to Newell-Emmett, 
N. Y. agency in charge. Each pack of 
20 cigarettes pays six and a half cents 
as a Federal tax. 

Chesterfield had stopped newspaper 
insertions for a month or so. Last 
year it used some 1,500 papers, 100 
weeklies, scores of magazines, and 
radio programs. 


Bars for Bonds 


Schutter Candy Co., Chicago, maker 
of Old Nick, Bit-O-Honey, and Gold- 
en Harvest candy bars, is fostering one 
of the few types of unpunished hoard- 
ing: Piling up Defense Bonds. 

With cach bar is packed an entry 
blank for four monthly contests, start- 
ing April 1. Contestants add ten words 
to the phrase, “I like this candy bar 
because—,” write a ten-word slogan 
and win a total of $2,740 in Defense 
Bonds and stamps. 

The management also announces 
that 99.5% of its factory employes are 
buying bonds on a regular weekly 
basis, executives and office employes 
have signed up 100%, and the com- 
pany has purchased a quantity of 
bonds as rewards for salesmen turn- 
ing in outstanding records. 

Rogers & Smith, Chicago, is the 
agency. 


Twenty Grand 


Twenty Grand (Axton-Fisher To- 
bacco Co., Louisville) used to be a 
ten-cent cigarette. Now it has been 
lengthened to imperial size, the pack- 
age has been redesigned, and it sells 
for 15 cents. 

Newspapers and outdoor posters in 
such widely scattered cities as Evans- 
ville, Ind., Fresno, Cal., Lexington, 


a 
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ANNOUNCING: A NEW CIGARE'TE 
FOR THE 2 SIDES IN EVERY SMOK‘! 


Yor. Your 
Fun-loving ; * Conscientious 
Sidel ta ~ “S1 Side! 


TY "#0 ew 


smreniass Te@AaT! 


TWENTY GRAND Qe | 


Ky., and Tacoma, Wash., are telling 
smokers about the two-sided cigarette. 
(See reproduction.) On “your con- 
scientious side,” copy declares, “it con- 
tains a special moistening agent that 
does not produce the irritating ‘acro- 
lein’ present in most cigarette smoke. 
It is 20% longer . . . increased smoke 
filtration.” The moistening agent is 
diethylene-glycol. 

On the “fun-loving side . . . tested 
against the six largest selling brands” 
Twenty Grand was found to be “mild- 
er and better tasting.” 

Other cities will probably be added 
to the schedule, reports McCann- 
Erickson, N. Y. agency in charge. 


Welcome Parasites 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Miami, Fla., inserts an invitation in 
Washington, D. C., newspapers to res- 
idents “not engaged in active war 
work: Move to Miami for the dura- 
tion.” No mention is made of those 
parasites who have been urged to 
scamper away from the capital, but the 
implication is unmistakable. 

“You'll release much-needed living 
quarters to vital war production work- 
ers,” says the C. of C. “Miami has 
plenty of immediately available rooms, 
apartments and houses . . . Miami's 
Red Cross, Blood Bank, Civilian De- 
fense Committee and other groups are 
active—will allow you to continue to 
do your bit . . . Absense of fuel and 
heavy clothing bills will enable you 
to operate your temporary home here 
without increasing your annual budget. 
It’s actually sensible, economical and 
patriotic to move to Miami.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“| 


PARTNER 
WANTED 


Successful, medium-sized, 
long-established Chicago Advertis- 
ing Agency seeks contact service 
man to qualify as partner. 


The Agency offers: 


(1) unusually generous share 
profits on business produced; 


of 


after trial period, an attractive 
stock purchase plan (no im- 
mediate investment required) ; 


(3) cooperation of art, production, 
media and other departments 
needed to serve clients; 


(2) 


(4) an unlimited future. 


Applicant should have: 


(1) resources to carry himself while 
establishing own accounts (sal- 
ary-seekers not wanted); 


(2) proven ability to sell advertis- 
ng service and serve adver- 
tisers. 


Give age, education, work done 
in previous connections, personal 
facts. Everything confidential. The 
agency employees know of this 
advertisement. 


Address Box 1003, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 
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Come to the Bismarck 
for luxurious comfort 
--. good food ... and 
that elusive some- 
thing called “friendly 
service” that makes 
you feel right at home. 
Every modern hotel 
convenience is here 
at your beck and call 
--.and the location 
is a time-saving 
convenience. 
Write for booklet 


with map of 
downtown Chicago 


OTTO K. EITEL, MNG. DIR. 


SEY AARCK 


HOTEL 


Graydon E. Bevis, Miami agency in 
charge, believes that one city’s para- 
site is another's welcome guest. 


Cows and Water 


This year farmers must produce 
more livestock despite a shortage in 
farm labor. So Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, is talking about boost- 
ing production with its automatic 
water system instead of, as heretofore, 
City conveniences and comforts for the 
rural home. 

In three national farm magazines, 

plus a large list of state and regional 
farm publications, F.-M. will use 
pages and smaller space to describe 
“ready to plug in” systems. A typical 
headline points out, “A cow is 60% 
water.” Copy continues, “For every 
ound of milk she gives she needs 
our to five-and-a-half pounds of 
water. Reliable tests prove that con- 
stant access to water raises milk pro- 
duction 314 to 11%... . All animals 
and poultry are healthier, more pro- 
ductive, and more profitable when 
periodic watering is replaced with an 
ever-available supply.” 

Ads are to run through the rest of 
the year, with Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald, Chicago, agency in charge. 


Koroseal Looks Ahead 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Koro- 
seal division, is running color pages 
in magazines that are splendid ex- 
amples of how to keep your name ex- 
citingly alive in the public mind, even 
though you have little or nothing to 
sell. Copy says: 

Even if you have a Koroseal raincoat, 
shower curtain, ironing pad and other 
things—you haven't seen anything yet! 

Whenever this war's over (or maybe 
before) Koroseal will be back. Just now 
they’re using it by the ton for battleship 
cables and other wartime products... . 

Some day you may not only have stock- 
ings that are coated with Koroseal but a 
new kind made of actual silk and Koroseal 
fibres. Don’t look for this second type yet, 
but a few samples have been made; they 
don’t run even if you jab them with scis- 
sors as in the picture; they're as sheer as 
the filmiest silk. But this is only the be- 
ginning. Research men say you may be 
able to can food in bags sealed with a hot 
iron; you may have draperies of colorful 
fabrics so waterproof you can wash them 
with a hose. 

Koroseal is a flexible material, 
ber, made . . . from limestone, coke and 
salt. Since it first appeared in the stores 
about two years ago production has been 
doubled and redoubled again. Still a large 
part of it must go into army and navy 
uses, but some day there'll be greater quan- 
tities than ever. Naturally at that time we'll 
not only have plenty of waterproof products 
in the stores but soon afterward there'll 
be dozens of new things we can only 
imagine today, 

Composer of this glimpse over the 
horizon is Griswold- Eshleman agency, 
Cleveland. 
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HEAVY ARTILLERY 
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i Mail Map 


WOW’S IDEAL 590 
KILOCYCLES INSURES 
DOMINATION OF 276 

RICH COUNTIES 


*WOW-LAND 
third of Iowa; two-thirds of Nebraska; 
income sections of Kansas and 
akota. 
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and bi 
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* 
Your Radio 
File is 
Incomplete 
Without This 
BOOK. 
Write Today. 
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WOW 
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NBC RED NETWORK 
990 KC. *5000 WATTS 
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JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., GEN’L MGR. 


JOHN BLAIR CO., REPRESENTATIVES 
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Designing 
to Sell 


Bh. Hercules Powder Co. opens a new door to the 

future of plastics with a cellulose acetate molded 

doorknob, coated with chromium by the Metaplast 

method. By this process, the property of the Meta- 

plast Corp., plastic materials can be economically 
plated with copper, chromium, ete. 


2. Experience in this war has proved that flying 

glass is one of an air raid’s greatest hazards. To 

cope with this problem, Roxalin Flexible Finishes 

has introduced a new glass protector, “Roxaneal.” 

The water-white, transparent liquid keeps broken 
glass in place. 


38. The way to give a sales force a lift from efficient 

packaging is well illustrated by this sample case 

of automobile parts from Auto Vehicle Parts Co. 

\ large number of small, yet clumsy products, some 

of them sharp-pointed, are securely fastened, yet 

ready for instant display. Kit assembled by Bostich 
stapling machine. 


4. Johnson & Johnson join the trend toward sim- 
plicity in packaging with their new Band-Aid 
containers. The new container (left) is minus the 
former cellophane lining, and is carried out in a simple red and black design on 
white. The old container (right) was a multi-color job in blue, red, and yellow on 
white. The design on the new package was originated by George Wilmet, and both 
old and new containers are by American Can Co. 


5. General Foods takes the tin shortage by the horns and vacuum packs Maxwell 


House coffee in a glass container. Mrs. Consumer has accepted the new glassed 
coffee willingly, for in addition to the attractive container and label, the serew top 
makes it easy for her to get at the coffee, and at the same time to keep it fresh. 


Container and top, designed and manufactured by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


G. The Brownie steel tape rule, product of Master Rule Mfg. Co., is now encased in 

Tenite, a strong, durable plastic with a smooth, lustrous finish. The case will not 

dent or tarnish, and is streamlined to fit easily in the pocket. Molded by Waterbury 
Button Co. of Tennessee Eastman Tenite. 


ae 
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lo piuwml waste! ¥ 


Topay Du Pont Cellophane is helping America conserve vital food supplies. Prod- 
ucts protected by Cellophane are distributed and consumed with less waste because : 


> Cellophane helps conserve the nation’s food supplies by reducing 
waste through deterioration. 


P Cellophane helps prevent loss of flavor and freshness that people 
pay for and deserve to get. 


> Cellophane stimulates self-service, saves shoppers’ valuable time 
and helps keep selling costs down. 


Thus Du Pont Cellophane is aiding the great food industries, by guarding quality 


and helping in the national movement to prevent waste. 


Prevention of waste 
is a national need 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


adical changes are in thie 
Package Problems, Sugar Shortage * anges are in the 


making for sweetmeats manu- 


facturers. 


Are Candy Industry Headaches 


Peanuts and soy- 


beans will replace some of the 

ORE than _1,000,000,000 

pounds of sugar have been 

used in the 1,200 candy fac- 

tories in the United States 

each year. To the sugars—cane, beet, 
maple and corn—dairy products, 
eggs, many varieties of nuts, chocolate, 
fruits, pe: Bry honey, molasses and 


flavors are added, to produce more 
than 2,000,000,000 pounds of candies 
annually. 

War restrictions have limited the 
use of sugars, at the present time, to 
80% of what was used a year ago. 
Nuts, cocoanut and chocolate, all 
largely imported, are increasingly 


products which were forn« rly 


drawn from the foreign market. 
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WAR OR POST WAR —- 
The Industrially Employed 
Will Prosper 


Maybe there won’t be silk shirts for mechanics 
during this war but there will be available many 
things that will make living comfortable and the in- 
dustrially employed will have the money for them. 


Look at these figures! Factory aver- 
age weekly earnings were up 20% in 
November, 1941, over November, 
1940. The number of the industrially 
employed increased 15.8%. For the 
same months, there was an increase 
of 37.9% in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery. In the manufacture of goods 
that the Department of Commerce 
lists as ‘“‘commodities”’ the increase in 
salaries and wages was 38.7%. For all 
salaries and wages, the increase was 
22.5%. Yes, in one year the incomes 

* of the industrially employed increased 

*'72% more than the average. And the 
nation has not yet hit its stride in 
production for war. 

This all out production for war will 
hold up production of certain types of 
peace time commodities, particularly 
those that require the services of 
skilled men. The longer the war and 
the greater the war production, the 
larger will become this back log of 


POPULA 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago - 


demand for goods that skilled men 
must produce when peace comes. 

Supplement the few figures given 
here with figures available in your 
own business or for your own industry 
and you will see that for some years 
to come the mechanically-minded, in- 
dustrially-employed men are your 
most promising market, for goods 
men buy or have a hand in buying for 
their work, their homes, their families 
and their personal needs and pleasures. 

Through Popular Mechanics, you 
can reach over six hundred thousand 
mechanically-minded men at a cost 
below a dollar and a half a page a 
thousand, whether you use only one 
page or twelve. 

Data on the readership of Popular 
Mechanics, as a market—present and 
and future—for goods you are inter- 
ested in, will be furnished for the asking. 
That’s one step you can take today to- 
wards the preservation of your market. 


CHANICS 


— 


New York - Detroit - Columbus 
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more difficult to obtain. The candy in- 
dustry is up against problems it never 
faced before. 

The estimated breakdown of prod- 
ucts used in the manufacture of candy, 
according to the National Confec. 
tioners’ Association, of Chicago, as of 
1940, was: 


| eee ae $41,425,000 
Cocoa beans and cocoa 
RE ar Sea 30,930,000 
Nuts and Peanuts ...... 29,042,000 
aa 15,595,000 
Eggs (51,600,000 doz.). 7,740,000 
Dairy products ........ 5,506,000 
ON eee 2,776,000 
Flavoring extracts ..... 1,608,000 
ERIS epee 1,076,000 
Oe 890,000 
Essential oils ......... 872,000 
WS Bes eeu $137,460,000 


To see how the war has put the 
candy industry’s nose out of joint one 
needs only to glance at the main 
sources of supply. Chocolate, for 
example, has come from British West 
Africa, Trinidad, Tobago, the Domini- 
can Republic, Brazil, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela and a dozen other countries; 
sugar from Cuba, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico. 

Almonds and filberts have been 
imported. from Spain and Italy; wal- 
nuts from France; cocoanuts from the 
British West Indies; Brazil nuts from 
Brazil ; fruits, such asfigs and dates, from 
Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Tunis, Algiers, 
or Morocco; cherries, from France; 
pineapple, from Cuba, Porto . Rico, 
Hawaii and Singapore; honey, from 
Cuba; gum arabic, from Egypt; egg 
albumen, from China; vanilla beans, 
from Mexico or the Reunion Islands 
in the South Seas, and lemon oil from 
Italy. Important flavors came from the 
Mediterranean countries. Also from 
Madagascar. 

Many of these sources are now if 
enemy hands, while the shortage of 
bottoms is limiting imports [rom 
numerous friendly nations. On top of 
that the army is making demands for 
candies, which are a concentrated food 
anges a quick source of energy to 
men under the stress of training an 
in the field. One recent purchase 
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Helping more than 2,400,000 Suburban Home Families Plan for 
day—and Tomorrow. America’s Biggest Suburban Home Market 


ME—A NEVER-ENDING INTEREST! 


Steadfast... 
to a Viston! 


There it stands—their home —never 
perfect in the eyes of those who 
cherish it. 

And why? Because for them home 
is always a vision of perfection-to- 
be ...a continuing passion, an un- 
ending quest. That is why the work 
of making home more livable, more 
precious, goes on constantly, 

It is the ability to give these fami- 
lies what they want...to provide 
genuine help in guiding and direct- 
ing their buying emotions... that 
has given Better Homes & Gardens 
the greatest circulation in the home 
field. Centered entirely on the home, 
concerned wholly with home inter- 
ests and affairs, this magazine wields 
an influence second to none among 
home-loving suburban families. 

Today, more than 2,400,000 fam- 
ilies... America’s biggest, suburban 
home market...look to Better 
Homes & Gardens for advice on 
what to buy...on how to adjust 
their purchases to the changing times 
... They rely on this magazine for 
help in solving many of their home 
problems. 

That is why Better Homes & Gor- 
dens offers you, as an advertiser, an 
established market today ...a mar- 


ket that you can be sure of tomorrow. 


called for 48,000,000 pieces of candy 
for the nation’s armed forces. 

Philip Gott, president of 
National Confectioners’ Association, 
who has been making a study of 
sugars as a matter of duty, gave’ SM 
an estimate indicating where sugars 
go. His figures, as of 1941, show the 
percentages of consumption as fol- 
lows: 


the 


Household sugar, 64.7% of all; 
bakers, 8.9%; confectioners, 8.4%; 
canning and preserving, 4.7%; non- 


alcoholic beverages, 3.7%; flavoring 
extracts, 3.6% ; dairy products, 2.8% ; 
meat packing, 0.4%; grain mill prod- 


ucts, 0.4%; tobacco manufacturing, 
0.3%; alcohol, 0.2%. 

Under the current stress it is likely 
more peanuts will be used im candy 
manufacture during the war than ever 
before. Soy beans give promise of 
taking up some of the strain. Corn 
sugars may help a bit. We have on 
hand enough chocolate for from six 
to eight months. The chemical indus- 
try is developing synthetic flavors to 
take the place of the natural flavors 
heretofore almost wholly imported. 

The candy industry also faces a 
problem of package revision. The use 
of tin for packaging candies probably 


Business 


nificant fact..... 


best bet for SALES. 


Winston-Salem 


Marches On! 


To the contention that Winston-Salem will 
be less affected by “dislocation” than any 


other market in North Carolina add this sig- 


..... an independent survey shows Wins- 
ton-Salem’s business index at 38% above 
normal on February 1 . . . and this ACTIVE 
market of 109,833 folks (Metropolitan Wins- 
ton-Salem) stood at the head of a list of 147 
trading areas by making a greater gain in 


January over December. 


Whatever you sell, you’ll want to consider 
the Winston-Salem market a “must” for your 


advertising schedule. Why not... it’s your 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC — Radio Station WSJS — NBC 


National Representatives: 
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will go out entirely. Cellophanc js 
scarcer and will not be permitted : or 
decoration purposes, it is belie. J, 
Paper is being reduced in weight ‘or 
packages and shipping cartons. Fe. er 
window displays and dealer helps ‘or 
point-of-sale promotion will be av iil. 
able. Decorative papers will be mor 
limited. 

Limiting the use of fancy packages 
will have little effect upon the candy 
industry as a whole, because only 
1.1% of all candies have dropped into 
the classification anyway. We have 
been wrong in thinking that the 
“candy pail” had vanished with 
modern merchandising. Bulk candy, 
right up to now, has accounted for 
33.6% of the total sales; and bars, 


one-cent, five-cent and others, for 
35.4%. So-called “penny goods” 


have composed 15.7% of the sales; 
and plain packages, 8.7%. Five and 
ten cent packages, other than bars, 
5.5%. 

Plain packages, bulk packs and bars 
will be packed a little plainer than has 
been the habit and from these must 
come the main saving in wrapping. 
More hard candies, gum drops and 
fudge will be made. Laboratories, 
cooperating with the Government, 
have been putting candies through 
temperature tests ranging from sub- 
zero to 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 


A “Lift” for the Army 


Chocolate has been found to be a 
serious problem in the tropics as it 
softens under heat. Because it is very 
desirable in a soldier’s ration, efforts 
are being made to overcome this dis- 
advantage. Hard candies stand the 
tests far better and are being used 
more and more because they contain 
needed elements—proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates and vitamins. They give 
a quick “lift” in fatigue. 

The story of candies goes back 
beyond the dawn of written history. 
The first written history of sweetmeats 
was recorded by the Egyptians. Sugar 
first came to the western world from 
the Orient in the 14th Century. With 
the development of sugar refining in 
the West the industry received its first 
impetus and rapidly grew into impor- 
tance. 

Up into the 1800's all candies were 
made by hand. With the coming of 
the machine age, candy ceased to be a 
product available only to the wealthy. 
Today a pound of candy may repre- 
sent the ingredients gathered from 29 
countries scattered over the five con- 
tinents. Bulk candies a year or so ago 


had an average value of only 10.5 
cents a pound. From now on fi the 
duration, it is predicted, the prices 


will go upward. 
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A de luxe blend Ke 
86 proof. The str gh 
this product are EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


Oftso available a’) yes Hel 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whiskey. 5 years old. 
90 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 


YEARS TO MAKE THIS SALE 


BUT, BROTHER, The “Bonus” 
Is Worth The Wait! 


O 


Yes, it takes 8 long years to perfect one single 
drop of ANCIENT AGE! That is because this 
de luxe blend of mellowed straight whiskey is 
aged-in-the-wood just twice as long as most 
whiskies. But if you don’t think those extra 
‘Flavor Years’’ are worth the waiting, just treat 
yourself to a taste of this Luxury Whiskey. 
You'll agree it’s blessed with the most grand 


and glorious flavor that ever graced a glass. 


maight whiskey, 
t whiskies in 


so naught whashues om thes prroducl ae H ~ 
FIGHT YEARS — Poe 


§ 


Ancient 
RVs 


4S en e to Waishey 
Tose OD solute le 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key to Sates OuTLooK Ratine 
wkkkkk =Exceptionally large increase 
kkk Large increase 
kkk Medium to large increase 
** Small increase 
* Decrease or minor increase 
NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked %%& may have very good prospects in relation 
to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 
another industry which is marked kkk*k*. In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 


is mot considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 
over the corresponding period of the preceding year is the basie consideration. 


Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Prospect Prospect Prospect | Prospect 
for for for for 
Mar., Next Mar., | Next 
Apr., | 12 Apr., 12 
& May | Months & May | Months 
Air Conditioning....... tkkkk | tte | Machine Tools......... tot | tototoiok 
Airline Travel......... kkk | kkk = ||Machinery (Agr) ...| KkkKKk | kkkk 
Aircraft Sales.......... kK | kkk |Machinery (Ind’l)..... toto | tolotoiok 
Auto Sales (New)...... _ * | SA RR kkk kik 
Auto Sales (Used)...... kkk | *&kk* | Metal Containers...... ” * 
Automobile Tires...... oe * |Metals (Non-Ferrous).. ***K** | to-kek& 
Baking General........ kk | lok ‘Motion Picture Receipts **kkk | kkk 
Banks (Revenues) ..... | wk | ‘wk ||/Munitions............. toto | tototoick 
il item dedenewikaae kik | *&k* =||Musical Instruments... * * 
Building (Heavy)...... idtoioiok | totoioiok \Office Equipment....... xk xk 
Building (Resid.)...... | x | * (Oil Burners...........: * * 
Candy & ChewingGum.| ** xx §=||Oil (Cooking)......... xk ba 
Canned Fruits & Veg... . kk el AE eee wikk | took 
Tce csncbscccenses xk ** =||Paper (Newsprint) | tokek kkk 
Chemicals (Mise.)...... kkk | kkk WK ||Paper (Misc.)......... | ook | toink 
SNRs bestccsecwns ke *kkx ||/Photographic Supplies.| **** | tok 
CBee decnenigoeesscs ake wee __|\Plastics............+.. OI | tototoink 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- é ¥ Printing & Pub. Eq.....; ** * 
men’s & Children’s).| *** ee eee eddie ak 
Coal (Anthracite)...... keke | ktckk& || Railroad Equipment... | **40%% | toiekiek 
Coal (Bituminous) ..... kkk kk | totkkk | Railroads (Net Income) ***** | totokk 
COMME cc cecccccceces | kok kkk ||Refrigerators.......... | ww * 
Cotton Textiles......... | tokokk | wkkkk&k ||Restaurants............ tok | totoiok 
Dairy Products......... kk kkk ||Rural Stores........... | week | took 
Department Stores...... eiok *&*k* = ||Security Financing..... * * 
Diesel Engines......... | tke | tote | Shipbuilding.......... OO | tototoiok 
Drugs and Medicines...| **kk* | kkk |/Shoes................. Kak | ttick 
Electrical Equipment \Silk Textiles........... | * * 
re ee... ak Sl ee | ee 
Electrical Equipment Seft Drinks............ | tokok kkk 
i ccsbecvas eens * * Sporting Goods........| kkk kik 
EERE: tok kk | toktek& ||Stationery (Commer']).| *** *k 
CO tot | totetok |/Steel and Iron......... FOI | totctoink 
ed kk OE Serer * kk 
nc caved icaecn ecco xk **k =| Surgical Equipment..... *** kkk 
Gasoline and Oil....... | tokotkeokk | toktkek&k | Synthetic Textiles...... | 
Glass and Materials... ..  eiek kkk || (Rayon, Nylon, etc.) .| 00% | tokoeink 
EE NE | wk | xk ere | xk kkk 
Dc cevevecces as ~ | * /Toothpaste and Mouth | 
NE apace kkkk | wkikk || Washes ...........: | Oeiok kkk 
House Furnishings \Toys and Games....... | ook | toloiok 
(Floor Coverings, ‘Trailers (Autos)....... | iiotiok | toloioink 
Furniture, Beds, etc.)| ** | %**  |/Travel (Domestic)..... | tock tok 
Household Prod.( Misc.) * * \Travel (Sea) .......... | * 
Household Repair...... kkk | wteteick | Trucks................) 2 | toto 
Se Sa ae =. i * |Utilities—Electric...... xk kk 
Installment Financing... * * \Utilities—Gas......... xk xk 
Insurance (Life)....... kkkk | kkk | Utilities—Telegraph... xk xk 
pene etkae has obnened kk — ||Utilities—Telephone.... ***k | kk 
te ae ne kk lk 
Liquor (Alcoholic) ..... ik ik Vacuum Cleaners...... * * 
ES EERO * * | Washers—Household... * * 


Prerarep by a group of industrial experts under the direction of Peter B. B. 
ANprews, and specially copyrighted by SALEs MANACEMENT, INc. Reprints of this page 
are available at 5 cents each, minimum order $1.00. 20% discount on standing orders 
for 25 or more monthly. Sates MANACEMENT, INc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
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Revision of Ratings 
Stresses Comparison 


with Preceding Year 


From time to time in the past some 
confusion has arisen as to the “rela. 
tive’ nature of the industries in Future 
Sales Ratings. It is difficult for some 
of our readers to realize that a one- 
star rating, for example, does not 
necessarily indicate that the outlook 
for the industry so rated is highly un- 
favorable. In the recent type of econ- 
omy, in fact, our one-star-rated in- 
dustries have been experiencing a level 
of business in practically all cases well 
above that of the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, though this is 
unlikely to prevail for the one-star- 
rated industries in the near future. 

Our ratings, basically, are in rela- 
tives, at least as far as the five cate- 
gories from one star to five stars per- 
mit them to be in relatives. If they 
were not in relatives, there would be 
96 different ratings, a refinement which 
would be virtually impossible to 
specify with much success in forecast- 
ing. However, the percentage of likely 
sales increase over the corresponding 

A 


period of the preceding year now tepre- 
sents the base for the relative ratings. 
In other words, the basic point of 
comparing with the similar period of 
the year before is taken into major 
consideration as a regular matter. 


Change in Key Explanation 


For clarifying purposes, the basic 
trend of business will be reflected in 
a general way in the ratings, as indi- 
cated below, with the comparative 
standings of the industry revolving 
purely around their outlooks in con- 
trast with their records in the like pe- 
riods of the preceding year. With this 
issue Of Future Sales Ratings, then, we 
are changing our key from this old 
interpretation: 


xkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 


xxkkk—Very Good Relative 
Outlook 


**kx—Good Relative Outlook 
**—Fair Relative Outlook 


*—Least Impressive Relative 
Outlook 


to the new interpretation: 


kkkkk—Exceptionally Large 
Increase 


kkkk—Large Increase 
*&*x*k—Medium to Large Increase 

**x—Small Increase 
*—Decrease or Minor Increase 
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No merciless misanthrope is 
is trader in tires and tubes. 
okday he is a symbol . . . spot- 
bhting the inevitable changes that 
t taking place in our everyday 
odes of living and doing business. 
Buyers of advertising space also 
ve to face inevitable changes in 
arket and media merits. And 
der today’s changed conditions, 
WSWEEK emerges as America’s 
umber 1 war-time buy. 

Consider the facts: NEWSWEEK 


BUSINESS AS UIN-usuvat 


offers a concentrated audience of 
more than a half-million families, 
with a stable, upper-income stand- 
ard of living and buying — plus 
reader-interest magnified many 
times by war circumstances. 

An audience, too, with the in- 
telligence to appreciate the efforts 
of advertisers engaged in all-out 
war production. 

Evidence of NEWSWEEK’s key 
importance in today’s America 
was summed up recently by Claude 


P. S. 341 prominent national advertisers appeared 


in Newsweek during 1941 —and 157 were new. 


R. Wickard, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who wrote: “In promoting a 
better understanding of national 
policy, NEWSWEEK is making a 
worthwhile contribution to the 
war effort.” 

No matter what kind of yard- 
stick you measure mocia ky in a 
war-time America, you are cortcin 
to find NEWSWEEK earning 
recognition as 


ADVERTISING’S NO. 1 WAR-TIME BUY 


State & Section 


New Hampshire..................... 


Vermont......... 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


West North Central.......... 


Kentucky....... 
Tennessee...... 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska...... 
Kansas........... 


East South Central 


(Estimated for 12 Months Ending May 31, 


Per Family 
Annual, 12 
Months thru 


May 


1,486 


“(Quarter-Ahead” Effective Buying Income 


1942) 


State & Section 


~ Ratio of 
H Change 
| (USA=100) 
| 


for 12 months 


Per Family 
Annual, 12 


Months thru 


Gain in 


Millions of 
Dollars over 


See page 55 and following for complete list of High-Spot Cities 


| Ending May 31 May Year 1941 
| DI cscteseccsscereccesvesesesnetes 91.1 $3,646 12.25 
Ee, 108.2 3,567 150.00 
|| District of Columbi 97.3 6,278 88.65 
ee 106.1 2,392 131.52 
| West Virginia 96.5 2,086 45.14 
|| North Carolina.... 102.1 1,944 139.00 
|| South Carolina..... 93.3 1,552 19.65 
i III ncitiedaisiasatisieiloceimnniicatal 98.9 1,730 97.20 
OF DUO a sassccntnresscinscssoseeetsomnins 93.1 2,013 25.50 
|| South Atlamtic.......ssssese 97.3 2,334 708.91 
| TEATRO 101.3 1,254 45.42 
| ORR ERs 94.5 1,704 61.43 
Okiah 93.8 1,687 58.20 
Texas 97.8 2,060 219.64 
West South Central........... | 96.6 1,812 384.69 
Mont 105.5 2,586 32.30 
es 97.4 2,150 22.40 
93.7 2,640 12.75 
96.5 2,252 49.50 
87.3 | 1,675 10.25 
98.1 2,418 29.35 
98.3 2,366 25.31 
90.5 3,307 5.25 
97.5 2,311 187.11 
107.2 2,985 145.00 
| 104.1 2.580 66.40 
| 103.3 3.357 602.60 
| 104.5 ~~ 3,200 814.00 
|| United States......ccccccccccscesse 100.0 2,830 7,357.46 
|] Relative 
125.4 
Actual 


The first colume above is a yardstick of relative change, with 
U 


S. A. representing 100. Actual estimated national change is 


at the end of table. 


May being 125.4. 


A state figure of 97.5, 
for example, signifies a percentage gain less than the nation's. 
To find that state's gain or loss over its own previous year, 


multiply 97.5 by 125.4, which equals (point off four places) 122.2 

— To determine roughly the gain in 
dollars for a city, apply against the state's ‘‘gain in millions of 
dollars over year 1941"' the city's percentage of state income 


or a gain of 22.2%. 


as given in Survey of Buying Power. 
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ales Monagémént 
High-Spot Cities 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has maintained 
for several years a running chart on 
the business progress of nearly 200 
large cities. The ones shown in the 
following columns are those where, 
for the 12-month period ending 60 
days ahead, retail sales should show 
the greatest increases. 


than that of the U. S. A. 

The third column, called ‘“Volume 
of Change,” gives the dollar and cents 
gain in retail sales for the same period 
as is used in the index columns, 

Readers who wish to determine the 
total volume of retail sales for the 12 
months ending on the designated date 
of the year preceding (1941) should 
Two index figures are given under use this formula: 
“Retail Sales Index,” and one volume 


: 7 opie Gain in millions Total 
figure. Under ‘Rate of Change’’ we Resxcecbcaueninmansl 100 = retail sales 
first show the “City Index.” A figure Percentage gain volume 


of 126.0, for example, means that re- 
tail sales in this city for the 12-month 
period ending on the designated date 
will show a probable increase of 26% 
over the similar 12-month period end- 
ing a year previously . . . the second 
column, ‘City-National Index’ relates 
that city change to the probable na- 
tional change for the same period. A 


To secure probable volume for 12 
months ending this year, add gain in 
millions to quotient secured from 
above formula. 

Example: City index of 126, and 
gain of $52 millions: $52,000,000 
divided by 26 and multiplied by 100 
equals $200,000,000, which is total 
city may have a sizeable gain over its volume for period ending same date 
own past but the rate of gain may be last year. Add $52,000,000 and you 
less than that of the nation. All fig- get volume of $252,000,000 as ex- 
ures in the second column above 100 __ pected total for 12 months ending 60 
indicate cities whose gains are greater days hence. 


_ Suggested uses for this index: (a) Special advertising and promotion drives 
in spot cities. (b) A guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising 
sales quotas. (d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their 
alibis. (e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 

_ As a Special service this magazine will mail, 20 days in advance of publica- 
tion, a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 


The following cities are ones where the probable change in retail sales—for 
the year ending April 30 vs, same period last year—will be a. gain exceeding 
by 5% or more that of the nation as a whole. The city’s total volume of retail 
sales for the year ending April 30, 1941, equals 100. Included are all cities 
having a “City Index’’ of 127.0 or higher, and a ‘‘City-National Index” of 105.0 
or higher, 

The two index figures on page 56 show direction and degree; they answer 
the questions ‘which way’ —and “how far?’ The same Preferred Cities-of-the- 
Month Index figures are repeated on pages 57-59 under state totals, with the 
a olumn of gain in millions in Retail Sales, which answers the question 

how much ?” 

The national ratio for 12 months ending April 30 is 120.9, or a gain of 
20.9 over last year. 

Thc probable national gain in retail sales for the 12 months ending April 30, 
compercd with the similar 1941 period, wil! be $9,958,850,000, and the total 
sales \ lume for the year ending April 30, 1942, will be $57,302,850,000. 


MAR< 15 1. 


1942 


What To Do When 
A Business Alarm 
Is Sounded! 


Keep cool. Face Facts Squarely. 


Lose your shirt before you lose 
your smile. 


Stop worrying about 1943. 
Do something for 1942. 
Get in the SCRAP. 


Use advertisements to explain 
circumstances that affect your 
products. 


Advertise in cities like 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Best for 12 months’ average in 
State. 


Cut out double talk. 


Don't expect consumers to un- 
derstand trade terms. 


Define hoarding in your adver- 
tisements. 


Advise buyers what normal pur- 
chases should be for definite size 
families. 


Explain how customers can get 
greatest benefits from their pur- 
chases. 


Use your salesmen as insurance 
protection for business when the 


UN is dropped from UNusual. 


Pick markets that have stability 
of character in good times and 
war times, such as 


HOLYOKE 


TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


OVER 20,000 CIRCULATION 
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i 
Hieh-Spot Citie 
_ 1 
igh-Spot Ciliés 
. 2 
Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 
| aman (Continued from page 55) 
ed | City- 
j City National 
| | Index Index 
Bitte. 12 months 12 months 
iCKENS ending ending 
April April . 
Over 500,000 Population 
Philadelphia ..... 129.1 106.8 “ 
Cleveland ....... 129.0 106.7 
Baltimore ....... 128.5 106.3 
100,000 to 499,999 Population 
San Diego ....... 152.6 126.2 
Honolulu ....... i45.7 120.5 ' 
Louisville ....... 142.0 117.5 
ee 140.8 116.5 
i. ee 139.5 115.4 
OO eer 137.0 113.0 
Long Beach ...... 136.0 112.5 
Memphis ........ 135.5 112.1 
Birmingham ..... 134.5 111.5 
Cee 134.7 111.4 
SE cauihw wack 566 132.5 109.6 “ 
Providence ...... 132.3 109.4 re 
OU oot bece+ asc. Se 109.3 th 
Cincinnati ....... 131.3 108.6 Pi 
Portland, Ore. .... 130.5 107.9 . 
FOR D & r t vol S E New Orleans..... 130.1 107.6 - 
MN x iien ce 4e 129.6 107.2 
OSS eee 129.5 107.1 if 
? . . Nashville ....... 129.5 107.1 Ww 
Money is flowing in the Bir- eee 129.5 107.1 a 
mingham Market as it has never done ON si Pen kis 128.8 106.5 “ 
. ° | Chasiotte ........ 127.5 105.9 
before. Retail sales are at all-time =e lldendadae 273 1053 W 
highs as are wages, production, and «gala ni sara ; 
home-ownership. The Birmingham Indianapolis ..... 127.1 105.1 ar 
Market is VITAL to YOUR selling Fort Worth ..... 127.0 105.0 T 
plans. Under 100,000 Population gi 
—— paskbaéeen —. —e M 
- ee 144.3 9.4 > 
Defined by 4( 
Riewinghem Roveilere. | Rockford ........ 140.0 115.8 
al es 139.2 115.1 
i Sheboygan ....... 138.5 114.6 
The Birmingham News hi) THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD Spartanburg... 1384 114.6 
Greenville ....... 138.2 114.3 
“THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS’ | Passaic .......... 137.5 113.7 
MORNING @& EVENING #& SUNDAY & & ®& RADIO STATION WSGN 610 KC | Portland, Me. .... 136.5 112.9 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES KELLY SMITH COMPANY Charleston, S. C. . 134.8 111.5 
REECE Te 134.0 110.8 
| Battle Creek ..... 133.3 110.3 
“peewee + 110.3 
BE. St: Lous ..... 132.0 109.2 
Sioux Falls ...... 132.0 109.2 
IR kona c 108.7 
Wichita Falls .. 15u 6 108.0 U 
Fort Smith ..... U 107.9 
Manitowoc ..... a4 107.9 4 
Norfolk ......... ee 107.9 
Beaumont ....... 130.0 107.5 
Columbus, Ga. ... 129.7 107.3 
Jamestown, N. Y. . 129.5 107.1 
eS ee 129.0 106.7 4 
ae 129.0 106.7 6: 
Savannah ........ 128.3 106.1 | 
SELL THROUGH Asheville ........ 128.1 106.0 
Waterbury ....... 127.5 105.5 
Sem Jose .\...... 127.5 105.5 Ay 
WE. wiiihien ake’ 127.1 105.1 
United States 120.9 0.0 
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a THE ADVERTISING TEST STATION IN 
THE ADVERTISING TEST CITY 
BASIC CBS, HARTFORD 
§ Latest release from Sales Management 
gives the average Connecticut family 
$4,763 in Effective Buying Income. No 
ith other state even comes close! Add 
this to your other good reasons for 
- using WDRC in Hartford, and act 
mu 
x now! 
iths 
ng 
il 
8 
R il Ss | I e,° RETAIL SALES 
? t d f All C t (12 months ending April 
eta aies index tor 1t1es oa 100k canaaeek aah 
’ April 30, 1941) 
: here I Are E ted aad Val | 
; | Where Increases Are Expecte iat "2a 
5 
> | for Y Ending April 30 ational in 
0 City National in 
5 or ear n mn? pri Index Index Millions 
1 Georgia (cont'd) 
5 , : ; :' 
‘4 The following are the important ; Basen. ne — >... vee i rete ie . 
cities, charted regularly by SM, where (12 months ending Apri se aoe) eee a) oe 
).6 . EE 2 . 30, 1942, compared with Savannah .... 128.3 106.1 11.35 
).4 retail sales INCreases will be shown for ° April 30, 1941) Atlanta ..... 124.0 102.6 50.55 
).3 the year ending April 30, 1942. See — eo — Hawaii 
3.6 page 55 for detailed description and ate o OfUMe O 4 3 
9 pag he . I Chae Cam Honolulu 145.7 120.5 56.35 
6 suggested uses, BB tec: A Idaho 
15 It now seems probable that a turn- _  _City- Gain * a 
7.1 ing point has been reached in the up- City National in BORE 502 +0s eS SER: 608 
71 . . Index Index Millions oe 
?. ward climb of retail sales volume— California Illinois 
unless we have more inflation than is yrs “site = Rockford 140.0 115.8 23.70 
65 . “c San Diego 152.6 126.2 67.05 ia > ripe 
). expected. The decline, if it comes, a : East St. Louis 132.0 109.2 10.35 
5.9 Prk : GCetiead ..... 140.8 116.5 82.60 Chicago 123.5 1022 39540 
$5 will be through a combination of in- Long Beach 136.0 112.5 35.50 Moline.Rock Is.- = ae are 
5.4 creased taxes, greater savings, tem- San Jose ... $27:35 18535 13.30 FE. Moline . 123.5 102.2 10.30 
53 porary dislocations in employment, Stockton 125.0 103.4 10.00 aa 1213 1003 15.90 
5 : i “4 ) Fresno 123.6 102.2 14.55 
1 and reduced output of civilian goods. ce $y - : 
5.0 Berkeley 121.6 1006 15.15 Indiana 
The estimated 12-month percentage San Francisco . 121.5 100.5 89.20 Bost Wasac 127.4 105.4 1765 
gain for February 28 was 24.0, for Los Angeles . 119.0 98.4 170.05 Sr: ees 
74 = : ; Sa el 117 a 5 30 Indianapolis . 127.1 105.1 59.10 
2.4 March 31, will be 21.5, and for April San Bernardino 8 97.4 3 RAPT) tS 5 >> 4 
9.4 P Pas; : Cc C Evansville ... 123.5 102.2 12.45 
r 2 . , 0¢ asadena 115.0 95.1 ).00 ; 
5.8 30 will be 20.9. Santa Barabara 114.5 94.7 3.05 Gary ....... 122.7 101.5 12.10 
5.1 Sacramento .. 106.3 87.9 5.55 Terre Haute . 117.6 97 3 6.85 
46 RETAIL SALEs : South Bend 117.5 97.2 11.05 
4.6 (12 months ending April Colorado Iowa 
14.3 30, 1942, ¢ d with ii - 2 a ; 
37 April 30,1941) a hy le Gla Cedar Rapids. 126.5 1046 9.90 
12.9 aaa Hangin rd oe? Sioux City 124.5 103.0 10.85 
Z: Colorado : 
11.5 Rate of Volume of Springs 108.0 89.3 1.80 saa sine eee cama te sae aa 
10.8 Change Change : ' 
10.3 caranstaniinnacanaiions Connecticut AMERICA’S No.! QUALITY 
10. C Pn 2 Gain Waterbury .. 127.5 105.5 14.90 GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 
09.2 sity Nation in Hartford .... 126.0 104.2 35.35 Plain or with Firm Insignia, Trade 
09.2 Index Index Millions New Haven.. 123.9 1025 23.90 | hotsad or engraved in colar™—diveg 
08.7 ‘doe >? c | and ‘‘be remembered longer.” 
08.0 — — _ “ae —— | = Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 
07.9 U.S. A. 120.9 100.0 $9,958.85 ee ree = F sic : ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Box15 Bradford, Pa. 
7.9 lab: Delaware 
07.9 — Wilmington . 118.5 98.0 14.90 
07.5 Mobil. ocee 24463 1394 $17.50 
07.3 Birmingham .. 134.5 111.5 42.09 D. C. 
O71 Montgomery .. 121.5 100.5 7-52 Washington 125.4 103.7 118.35 
06.7 4 — ' Unequalled Designing 
6.7 Arizona Florida | d Engi , Facili 
( ‘ =F an “ngineerin acill.- 
| or Tues ++ 121.8 100.7 5.70 Jacksonville 124.0 102.6 21.70 | . . 
aa Phoenix ..... 118.5 98.0 9.55 Tampa 118.7 98.2 10.75 ties at Your Command. 
55 Miami ...... 111.2 92.0 14.75 
“f Arkansas 
pr Fort uth ... 130.5 107.9 5.5 Georgia hy A 
0.0 Little Rock ... 122.8 101.6 10.73 Macon ...... 148.0 122.4 15.70 SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 
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RetaiL SALES 


(12 months ending April 
30, 1942, compared with 


April 30, 1941) 
Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 


lowa (cont'd) 
Davenport 114.3 94.5 5.55 
Des Moines 112.2 92.8 10.80 
Kansas 
Wichita . 139.5 115.4 24.85 
Kansas City.. 122.0 100.9 8.55 
Topeka ..... 116.5 96.4 5.30 
Kentucky 
Louisville {2.0 117.5 63.65 
Lexington 114.2 94.5 4.80 
Louisiana 
New Orleans. 130.1 107.6 49.60 
Shreveport 123.4 102.1 11.90 
Maine 
Portland 136.5 112.9 17.70 
Bangor 117.7. 97.4 4.10 
Maryland 
Baltimore 28.5 106.3 132.65 
Cumberland 121.7 100.7 5.00 
Massachusetts 
Worcester 126.0 104.2 28.60 
Holyoke 125.6 103.9 6.55 
Fall River 121.5 100.5 10.40 
New Bedford 119.7 99.0 9.80 
Springfield 1196 98.9 18.20 
Lowell 116.7 96.5 7.10 
eee 114.0 94.3 75.25 
Michigan 
Battle Creek . 133.3 110.3 9.65 
Jackson 129.0 106.7 9.95 
| Detroit ; 124.7 103.1 214.45 
| Bay City .... 124.2 102.7 6.35 
Kalamazoo 122.0 100.9 9.65 
| Lansing ..... 122.0 100.9 12.50 
| Saginaw .... 121.0 100.1 9.10 
Grand Rapids .120.0 99.3 19.25 
a eee 117.5 97.2 15.50 
| Minnesota 
St. Paul 124.0 102.6 43.20 
| Duluth ..... 121.0 100.1 10.40 
Minneapolis 119.0 98.4 54.45 
| Mississippi 
Jackson 122.3 101.2 6.70 
| Missouri 
Springfield 122.2 101.1 6.90 
St. Louis 121.3 100.3 82.85 
St. Joseph 119.0 98.4 6.05 
Kansas City.. 118.8 98.3 46.35 
Montana 
Billings 117.5 97.2 3.80 
Nebraska 
Omaha ..... 124.0 102.6 27.60 
Lincoln ..... 103.5 85.6 1.40 


RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending A 
30, 1942, compared ; 
April 30, 1941) 
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. 108.5 


New Hampshire 


Manchester 118.5 
New Jersey 
Passaic ..... 137.5 
Camden 124.0 
Newark 118.1 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken- 
‘Paterson 117.0 
Trenton 115.1 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque . 123.5 
New York 
MINE a caacek 133.3 
Jamestown 129.5 
OS ae 125.6 
Buffalo ...... 125.0 
Rochester 121.0 
Syracuse ..... 119.8 
Binghamton 118.0 
New York 115.6 
Albany-Troy- 
Schenectady. 106.0 
North Carolina 
Durham ..... 129.0 
Asheville 128.1 
Charlotte n7.2 
Greensboro 124.5 
Raleigh 122.3 
Winston-Salem 119.2 
North Dakota 
oie hee 118.7 
Grand Forks 118.0 
Ohio 
Cincinnati .... 131.3 
eT eae 129.6 
ee 129.5 
oe 129.5 
Cleveland 129.0 
cc ae 127.3 
Youngstown 126.3 
Springfield 422.3 
Columbus 121.5 
Zanesville 115.0 
Steubenville 114.8 
Oklahoma 
re 128. 
Oklahoma City 122.2 
Oregon 
Portland ..... 130.5 
Salem 123.0 
Pensylvannia 
aero 132.1 
Philadelphia 129.1 
i” 7a 127.1 
Williamsport 125.0 
Johnstown 122.0 
Pittsburgh 122.0 
Harrisburg 121.0 
Allentown 119.0 
Lancaster 119.0 
Reading ..... 115.0 
Scranton ... 114.0 
Wilkes-Barre 113.3 
Altoona ‘na. BRET 
Rhode Island 
Providence 132.3 
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98.0 


113.7 
102.6 
97.7 


109.4 


-) 
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83.05 
19.75 
39.40 
39.80 
152.55 
$2.90 
25.55 
7.60 
38.95 
3.40 
4.00 


20.20 
21.00 


62.65 
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18.80 
250.25 
9.55 
6.45 
9.55 
97.00 
11.95 
10.35 
7.35 
9.05 
8.05 
7.20 
1.50 
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South Carolina 


Retait SALES | 

(12 months ending April 

30, 1942, compared with 
April 30, 1941) 


Rate of 
Change 


\ 


Poe, NORFOLK 
eV VIRGINIA 


V olume of 
Change 


City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 


Spartanburg 138.4 114.6 9.15 . 

Greenville 138.2 114.3 11.40 j <_y © ° 

Charleston 134.8 111.5 12.85 - pe \ f 

Columbia 120.0 99.3 8.45 ' 7 eporting 1’. 
South Dakota 

Sioux Falls . 132.0 109.2 8.55 ; 4 
Tennessee ~ q 

Memphis 135.5 112.1 57.40 ‘* aq = % LARGEST CITY 

Nashville 129.5 107.1 25.80 >. ' e ° re 

Chattanooga 126.5 104.6 15.30 ee SN in Virginia. 

Knoxville 120.0 99.3 11.80 } ~ ra LARGEST MARKET 

} on 
Texas . 

Dallas ..... .. 132.55 1096 61.80 | the Atlantic coast south of 

Wichita Falls. 130.6 108.0 8.25 . 

Beaumont 130.0 107.5 9.80 Baltimore. 

Fort Worth 127.0 105.0 26.90 

Houston 125.5 103.8 56.30 % More than a BILLION 

El Paso 123.5 102.2 11.55 e 

Waco ....... 123.4 102.1 6.10 DOLLARS in Government 

San Antonio .. 123.0 102.0 26.60 aS ps 

Galveston 116.4 96.3 4.10 defense sn ie be 

Austin 110.0 91.0 4.10 ing spent in the Norfolk 
Utah area — and MORE MIL- 

ae 131.4 108.7 7.05 : 

Salt Lake City 121.5 100.5 7.95 LIONS to come in 1942. 
Vermont % Norfolk now leads the entire Fifth Federal Reserve 
i 124.2 102. 4.65 District in RETAIL SALES. 

irginia 

Norfolk 130.5 107.9) 2465 * Served for 19 years by WTAR— the ONE station 

Ricl 26.3 4.5 x 

——, oo el that regularly contacts MORE LISTENERS IN THIS 

Lynchburg N75 72 1.00 RICH AREA TH 

oe oe. ee oe NOW AN ALL OTHER STATIONS 

Newport News 110.6 91.5 2.85 5000 COMBINED. 

‘ashins WATTS DAY 
Washington and NIGHT 

Seattle 137.0 113.0 94.90 4 

Tacoma .« SF 1544 23.85 

spokane ..... 112.0 92.6 9.45 
West Virginia 

Charleston 121.5 100.5 10.85 

Huntington 117.0 96.8 6.40 

Wheeling mi> 6 | SEZ 3.95 
Wisconsin 

Sheboygan 138.5 114.6 8.70 COMPLETE NBC RED and BLUE SERVICE 

Superior ..... 134.0 110.8 5.60 Owned and Operated by Norfolk Newspaper, Inc. National Representatives: Edward Petry & Co. 

Manitowoc 130.5 107.9 4.15 pennrmeeemnsincmsibabaniisiigiia 

Milwaukee 123.5 102.2 75.20 

Green Bay ... 121.0 100.1 6.20 

LaCrosse ..... 114.0 943 3.10 WHAT IS AMERICA'S STRONGEST RURAL 
Wyoming ADVERTISING MEDIUM? 

Cheyenne 124.6 103.1 3.95 , 
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N Shakespeare's play, King Richard III wails, “A 

horse, a horse! My kingdom for a horse!” Perhaps 

the whole history of barter and bargain offers no 
greater drama of futile offer to trade—or of the futility 
of attempting to carry on when it is already too ate. 

Much of what goes on in our effort to win the war 
smacks of similar futility. Promises instead of perform- 
ance. Too late instead of too soon. Too few instead of 
too many. Oratory instead of gunfire. Noble longtime 
objectives instead of current military, naval and _ strato- 
spheric strategies, Retreat instead of advance. These things, 
thus far, fill all too much of our record. Why? Because 
in our top leadership as well as in our following as a 
people, we cling to the softness that goes with peace and 
shrink from the toughness that is requisite to the winning 
of war. 

Charges of public apathy toward the war come from 
high quarters, even the White House. Charges of 
apathy go back to these same high quarters. Any one 
who waxes wrathful at such overly mild accusations is not 
as yet, even in the war. Whether high or low in station, 
whether accusing or accused, the very presence of such 
mildness bespeaks a gentleness wholly unfitting a warrior. 
Politics, diplomacy, compromise—pandering, catering, 
privileging — log rolling — inefficiency — buck-passing 

stalling and debating—all these, and more too, must go 
out the window. From top to bottom we have got to build 
a nation of Tough Guys. 

Gentleness, patience, nobleness-in-words are as futile as 
King Richard's cry for a horse , . . and as the cry of the 
thousands of brave men who have already died in this war 
because there was no “‘roof’’ of planes over their heads, 
except that of enemy dive bombers. We are dealing with 
Nazi-louses and Japstards who have been trained for many 
years to think nothing of bashing in your head or mine 
with an axe—in the dark, from behind. In short, they 
are dirty and we must get plenty tough to lick them. 

This crying need for Tough Guys applies not only to 
those in the service of the Government, both in and out 
of uniform, but it applies to all kinds of civilians, espe- 
cially the executives and workers in business. We've all 
got to go through a personal evolution of revolutionary 
proportions. 

The public seems to be catching up with the real need 
of the times a whale of a lot faster than many of the sup- 
posed leaders. For example, the Roberts Committee report 
on the Pearl Harbor debacle did not go over with the 
public because the public feels convinced the higher-ups 
in Washington were not tough enough in the orders they 
sent to commanding officers in Hawaii. Similarly, the pub- 
lic knows that OPM did not fall down so much because 
of inability of dollar-a-year men to do a good job as 

through lack of toughness in accepting responsibilities 


TOUGH | 
GUYS!!., 


*% BY RAY BILL ® 


without first insisting on a corresponding assignment of 
authority. 

The public knows well, too, that our Congress has been 
anything but tough when it came to withholding such 
things as pap, vote-bait and what-have-you, or what-do- 
you-want. The public knows that the Administration has 
too often donned kid gloves instead of getting tough in 
the handling of certain labor and farmer problems. 

But retroactive criticism is also futile. To some extent, 
we have all been in the same boat. Where we go from 
here is all that really counts now. And fortunately, there 
are signs that a new trend has set in—a trend whereby 
the USA from top to bottom is rising to the terrible chal- 
lenge of these critical times by going tough. 


It took colossal bombing to make England tough; it 
took colossal invasion to make Russia go tough to the 
heights of which her people were really capable. Maybe 
we, too, must go through the fiery forge of hell before 
we will go really tovgh. But, meanwhile, let us hope, pray 
and struggle incessantly to grow tough by dint of our great 
patriotic inspiration for all the things . . . and all the peo- 
ple . . . we hold most dear. 


Let’s make the heroic efforts of Donald Nelson and his 
other associates in WPB—of Leon Henderson and his pals 
in OPA—become symbols, of a growing toughness which 
far from resenting, we want promptly to make universal 
among us. Let’s make General MacArthur's toughness in 
the practice of defense be a symbol of our quickly coming 
toughness in the performance of offense. Let’s make the 
inventive enterprise of our peacetime past be a symbol of 
immediately forthcoming inventive toughness in the aggte- 
sive waging of war. 

Let’s be tough but fair in our criticisms to the end that 
we may win. And as we grow tougher on all sides, let's 
look for the toughest among us and force them into the top 
positions of leadership. In short, and ‘‘no foolin’,” let's 
become a nation of tough guys led by our ablest tough 
guys. 

For in tough guys lie the future welfare and preserva 
tion of an essentially worthy but now somewhat faltering 
American nation and American people. 

Forward, TOUGH GUYS!!! 
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